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Wirn final demand for the Nation’s 


output strong, business activity moved 
ahead to a new high at the end of the 
second Aggregate output, 
employment, and income were little 
changed in July, with a pattern of 
was more mixed than 


quarter. 


demand which 
earlier in the year in individual lines of 
business. ‘Total consumer buying. con- 
tinues high 
New business placed with manufac- 
turers has current 
sales, and the backlog of unfilked orders 


with incomes sustained. 


continued below 


has been lowée red. 


New business record 


the major broad 
in July 


Consumer income 
monthly indicator of business 
was at an annual rate of $407 billion, 
starting off the third quarter somewhat 
above the June figure and $3 billion 
above the record second quarter figure 
of $404 billion. Wages and salaries in 
July were up from June, while changes 
elsewhere in personal income were small 
and largely offsetting. 

The second quarter value of gross 
national output—analyzed in detail in 
a following section—rose to the record 
annual rate of $505 billion as a result 
of a further gain of $9 billion—2 per- 
This gain was 
was 


in final purchases. 
volume. It 


cent 
principally in real 
partially offset by tapered investment 
in inventories. 

Accumulation of business stocks has 
been on a diminishing scale with supply- 
demand better balanced, 
and rising costs under conditions of in- 


conditions 


tensified competition are being reflected 
Markdowns 


in reduced profit margins 
notably 


were made in some prices 
those on consumer durable goods—in 
order to move the existing supplies of 


merchandise. 
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By the Office of Business Economics 


Business borrowing for inventory and 
other working capital purposes, which 
had risen steadily through the first 
half-year, gave way in July to sub- 
loan liquidation at the 
The focus of these 


stantial net 
larger city banks. 
loan repayments was in metal working 
firms, although other manufacturers also 
reduced their borrowing. 

The reserve authorities have moved 
recently in a series of steps to increase 
ry 
[hese 


the availability of credit. ac- 





CONSUMER INCOME AND 
PURCHASING 


Steady Rise in Income and 
Higher Borrowing in First Half . . 
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tions embraced: (a reducing the dis- 
count rate; (b) open market purchases 
securities to improve 
position of the 
a change in effective 


of government 
the 
banks; and (c¢ 


reserve member 
reserve requirements so as to permit 


more intensive use of member bank 
cash holdings and thereby increase the 


availability of credit. 


Final purchases higher 

Consumer purchasing in early sum- 
mer The 
pattern of buying, however, has been 
up, 


has been well sustained. 


mixed. Service expenditures are 
nondurable goods purchasing is steady, 
July sales 
the 


while sales of durables lag. 
of new cars were lower than in 
same period of last year and were at 
a seasonally adjusted rate below earlier 
months of this year. 

Business investment in plant and 
equipment is moving ahead imparting 
strength to some lines of machinery and 
equipment. Housing investment, which 
dropped substantially in late 1959, has 
risen somewhat since last April. Hous- 
ing starts were steady in the second 
quarter, at a rate one-sixth below a 
year ago, and these largely determine 
current and near-term activity rates on 
the site. 

Government buying is continuing on 
the upgrade largely reflecting the ad- 
vance of State and local outlays. The 
July impetus to Federal expenditures 
came from the pay for civilian 
workers recently authorized by Con- 
The Federal budget picture for 


raise 


gress. 
the current fiscal year is not yet defi- 
nitely established pending the comple- 
tion of the schedule 
which was resumed in early August. 
Its impact upon the economy will be 


Congressional 


reviewed when action is complete. 


1 





Durable goods output lower 
| 


Durable 
summer was ofl 


goods 
and about 5 per 
achieved around t] 
when steel mills 
were going all o1 
interrupted wo 
strike period 

back from a weel 
sand tons in n 
sand tons in mid-J 
with a high of ove 
last January. Oy 
operating rate has 
to 55 percent of ca 
almost steady sprit 
downtrend. 

Auto assemblers 
gun the changeoy 
the 
plant shutdowns 


new model 


lowered output 
ments of new cars 
compared with ; 
just over 600,000 
of 550,000. 
Elsewhere in m: 


tion has been generall\ 


itput 


Machinery o 


with the earlie: 


iro! 


1UHt) 


SURVEY 


movements, was about the 


the 


dive rvent 
preceding quarter, or 
The 


represents a 


san as in 


sp! close a $3 billion annual rate. 
Ms. quarter balance 
ntial betterment from the second 


of last year when a high of $4.8 
annual rate) payments balance 
The adverse balance re- 


further 


19 
corded 


drain upon our 


ia 


Financial moves 

Is CcOmp: 

iit Costs of borrowmg continued to ease 

mont] through mid-summer with the markets 
for U.S. Treasury issues evidencing the 

followil most pronounced drift. The 3-month 


bill rate dropped to nearly 2 percent in 


I d early Summe 


early August, the lowest since the fall 
ol l 
term bond prices also continuing, the 
Treasury billion, 

percent, the first bond issue 


958. With improvement in long- 


floated a $2 S-year 


44, percent ceiling sinee 


10) 


" NONFARM EMPLOYMENT 


Total Little Changed in Recent Months 
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pattern was one o 
or surpassing p! 
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Declines in Durable Manufacturing 


Foreign trade improved 2 


Net foreign dem 


vance in the second 


uting to the rise in 
put. 
has come almost ¢ 
stantial gain in exp 
up by only a small 
first 
importantly in the 


quarter. Th 
materials—suc 
mill products 


While the 


was again up sharply 


the second ql 
of payments di 
provement. T 
chandise balan 
by a correspol! 
flows and in 
ments. 
The 


second 


net payn 


quart 


na cont 
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amount 


nued LO ad- 


quarter, contrib 


total national out- 
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tS, With ImMpo! Were Offset by Increases Elsewhere 
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for 


was well in excess of 


demand 


The 


security 


market 


nal allotment 
an erratic 


tendency 


prices continued 


with a downward 
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Industrials are close to the winter lows 


and below a year ago. In view of the 
reduced volume of borrowed funds 
volved in stock purchasing and ea 


the Federal 


serve in late July lowered cash 


financial tendencies, 


requirements from 90 percent to 70 per- 
cent of stock prices. 
The 


some member bank cas! 


more recent : 

vides the basis for a substantia 

in the money supply an¢ 

effective beginning lat r this month ata 
i seasolr al 


funds. 


time when there is normally 
increase in the demand for bank 


Employment little changed 


July witnessed the usual seasonal dip 
in the number of employees on non- 
closed and 


farm payrolls as schools 


vacation shutdowns affected manufae- 


At 


justed rate of nearly 53 


turing activities. a seasonally ad- 


, } 
nillion, « n= 


f 


ployment was little changed from the 


average for the second quarter and was 


llon ibove a 


more than one-half of a n 


which was the high point 


year ago, 
prior to the interrupted work schedules 
of last summer. 

Recent employment atterns are 
the 


exceptlon ol 


shown in accompanying chart. 


With the 


manufaeturing industries 


durable goods 
mploy ent 
has been virtually stable or on a mod- 
erately upward tilt since the early 
The decline in 


February was 


part 
of the year. durables 
last 


matched by gvains in nondurable voods 


since more than 


manufacturing, trade, construction, 


services and State and local govern- 


ments. 
{verage hours worked lawer 


The average length of workweek is 


the turn of the vear or 


Ln both of 


lower than at 
compared with a year ago 
those earlier periods the workweek was 
being extended in durable goods fac- 
tories in the face of threatened or ex- 
isting disloeations in supplies. How- 
ever, during the spring, average hours 
LO be 


ady or 


worked tended to hold st 
extended somewhat, alter allowing for 
Basi 
have continued to move higher, 
In July, 


wage rates 


seasonal influences. 
serving 
to lift the payroll totals the 
work schedule in manufacturing aver- 


aged close to 40 hours a week, a half- 


hour less than the year before. 
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ry 
| HE 1960 model domestic automo- 
biles are ending their run in August 
aggregate output of about 6 


Production, plus imports 


with an 
million cars 
during the period, approximated 6.6 
million units, a volume exceeded only 
by the 7.2 million in the record model 
year 1955. As compared to 1959, the 
1960 model run was 8 percent higher, 
imports was 


while the number of 


apparently reduced slightly. 


Rise in sales 
Dealers’ sales of domestic new cars 
in the April—J 


SCaSO! ally 


ine quarter were running 
at a adjusted annual rate 
million, somewhat above 


sales totaled 54 mil- 


of about 6 
the first quartel! 
lion units in calendar year 1959. In 
fell 

after seasonal adjustment, 


July sales well below the second 


quarter rate 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
1960 Model Autos Record Good Year 
Buying Patterns Change 


partly due to the large amount of 
“bonus” selling concentrated in June, 

Dealers’ stocks of new domestic cars 
were close to 1 million the 
beginning of August after fluctuating 
March. 

or 10 


units at 


within a narrow since 


This volume was about 100,000 


range 
percent—above a year earlier. 

Foreign car registrations in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1960 were at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of about 
500,000 cars, compared to 
about 600,000 cars in the preceding 
four quarters. This marked the first 
reduction in import demand since such 


rates of 


cars became an important factor in the 
domestic market. 

Several major influences account for 
the more favorable sales performance 
of the 1960 domestic cars. Foremost 
was the improved general business with 


3 


the accompanying higher consumer pur- 
chasing With progressively 
higher income in each month of the 


power. 


model year, consumers supplemented 
their purchasing power through the 
use of a large volume of auto install- 
ment credit, readily available on terms 
not much different from those prevail- 
Automobile paper out- 
totaled $17% 


ing last year. 
standing at mid-year 
billion—some $2 billion higher than a 
year earlier. The 
cars bought on credit in most months 
this year exceeded those in the corre- 
sponding months of 1959; almost 63 
percent of all new car sales in 1959 
were partly financed by credit. 

The immediate acceptance of the new 
compact cars, as reflected in the rapid 
sales growth of these smadler vehicles, 
was also of prime importance, 


proportions of new 


Average price lower 


These lower-priced cars resulted in 
some lowering of average costs to the 
consumer, At the time of 
tion, the factory-suggested retail list 


introduc- 


prices of the 1960 standard models were 


SHIFTS IN THE AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


The Distribution of Production Plus 
Imports Has Changed Markedly as 


Percent 
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Model Year 


fice of Business Economics 


of 

Y “Big Three” 

Uy Standard 
Models 


Imports 


U. S. Compacts Surged in the 1960 


Model Year 


Millions 
2 


OL. 


Affecting Combined Output of the 
“Big Three” Standard Models 


Millions 





Aggregate of Other Standard 
Models Was Up Slightly 


WY, 
Wy Aggregate 6 


Compacts | SY 


Standard Makes 
Other Than the 
“Big Three Models” 


oS 


Imports Showed No Further Growth 
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little changed from comparable 1959 
models—the first 
that such prices had not been raised. 


time in many years 
In the later months of the 1960 model 
year, the Consumer Price Index, which 
measures net prices, i.e., after cash dis- 
count or overallowance on trade-in, fell 
somewhat below those of a year earlier 

The average unit retail price of new 
cars fell even more as the lower-priced 
(and on the average less-equipped 
compacts assumed greater importance 
in the sales-mix. Average unit 
fell about 5 percent from the first half 
“of 1959 to the first half of this 
This reduction offset about one-half of 
the rise in the volume of domestic sales 
so that dollar expenditures for new cars 
in the first half of 1960 were about 5 
percent above the corresponding p¢ 
of last year. 


prices 


year. 


riod 


Compacts’ share up to one-fourth 


1960 model 


A major highlight of the 


year is the exceptionally rapid consum: 
acceptance of the “compact” cars 
which accounted fo1 
output. 

represented th 
in 1960 for the fi 


newcomers 


one-fourth of the 


1 


Some 17 percent of the market 
introduced 
The 


about one 


ympacts 


time. four 


accounted for 
million cars, W hich raised total compact 


1.6 million 


car production to almost 


; 


Two of these smaller-sized cars 


units. 
have moved up to a position behind the 
two best sellers of the standard models. 

In the 1955 and 1956 model years, only 
about 2 percent of the U.S. auto market 
was going to the smaller and compact 
cars, which consisted of one domestic 
car and many foreign makes. In these 


comparisons, the annual figures for 


imports conform domestic car 


with 
model years. In 1957, imports more 
than doubled ig the small 
to 4% percent. With 


1958 and the domes- 


boosti car 


share imports 


increasing again in 
] 


tic smaller car doing correspondingly 
well, the combined proportion for the 
model year amounted to 11% percent 
The large absolute 


should be noted, occurred in a sharply 


rains, if 


1958 


reduced aggregate market. 
By the 1959 model 5 ear. the dom« . < 
smaller passengel 


production of the 
vehicles had risen to 500 thousand cars 
With imports up to 600 thousand units, 


the combined tal accounted for 18 


SURVEY) 


percent of U.S. sales in the model year 


1959 


The steady increase in popularity of 


the smaller and 
lower-priced domestic makes meant a 
for the 


standard models, and brought domestic 


foreign cars and of 


less favorable sales picture 


producers into the compact market on 


an increasingly wide scale. As noted 


Table 1.—Domestic Production and Imports 
of New Automobiles, Model Years 1957-60 


{ Millions] 


1959 to 


11960'} 1960 





Production and imports 








and U.S. Department 


1960 model production of 


1.6 


abov e. the 


compat rose to million cars 


about one-fourth of the entire market, 


and tl ple the 
1960 model year the compact- 


1959 compact volume 


ombination accounted for one- 
the market, with the sharply 
increased the 1959 


model year attributable entirely to the 


penetration from 


compacts. Less than a year ago im- 


exceeded the 
duced compacts, which are generally 


ports domestically pro- 
larger with more optional equipment 
than are the major imported cars. In 
the April-June quarter of this year 
compacts outsold imports nearly three 
to one, and were moving ahead while 
imports had turned downward. 
As a result of the highly favorable 
plans have been announced to 
introduce four new models of the smaller 
type, bringing the total to 10, or almost 
one-half the domestic lines to be pro- 
duced in the 1961 model year. 


Standard model decline 


The accompanying chart presents a 
comparison of the distribution of new 


model passenger car production and of 


imports in the corresponding periods 


of the model years 1955 through 1960. 


The 


ncreasing proportion of the domes- 
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tic compacts and foreign makes stands 
The chart 
the 
standard model cars between the “Big 
Three” 


From the model year 1955 to 


out. also shows a break- 


down of combined outpul of 
and others. 

1957, 
the three largest volume domestically 
produced cars extended their share of 
the from 54 
to 60 percent. well 
re- 
the 


automobile market 
This 
inroads made by 
duced the 
larger American cars from 44 percent 
This 


1959, and then was 


new 
increase, as 
as the imports, 


output proportion of 


to 309 


to decline through 


percent. ratio continued 


maintained this year. It may be 
seen from another panel of the chart, 
however, that unit output of these cars 
rose in both 1959 and 1960. 

the 


began 


1958 models, 
relative share of the “Big Three”’ 
to fall, moderately through 1959 and 
proportion 


Starting with the 


sharply in 1960, when the 


was down to 39 percent. There was 
their combined 


1959. 


an absolute decline in 
total of 700 thousand cars from 
It should be noted, however, that one 
newly styled car brought out in this 
81Ze and price class under a na ird 
name has been a market feature in 1960. 
The sharp rise in compact production 
in 1960 was thus apparently mostly at 
the expense of their bigger “brothers” 
next in line. The data further suggest 
that 
ternal 
sumer preferences had 
sulted in the 
from their own companies’ standard- 


with one notable exception in- 


along with con- 


competition 
evidently re- 


compacts taking sales 


size cars. 


Shifts in the imported car market 


the 


year 


Total foreign car registrations in 
first 6 the 
1960 were 3 percent 


calendar 
the 
Particu- 


months of 
below cor- 
responding period in 1959. 
larly hit by the increasing domestic 
competition were the makes imported 
from overseas plants of domestic manu- 
facturers and marketed by their dealers 
in the United States For the four 
leading makes of this type 
ranged from 17 percent to 54 percent; 


in total these registrations were about 


declines 


less. Sizable declines were 


one-third 
also shown for a few products of major 


foreign manufacturers 
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On the hand, the two most 


popular imported cars of really small 


other 


economy of operation, 
the first half of 1960 
and 10 percent 


size and las re 


showed gains in 


of about 50 percent 
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over the corresponding months of 1959. 
As a result, registrations of all makes 
foreign manufacturers 


above January—June 


by 
percent 


produced 
were 7 
1959. 


National Income and Produet: 
Rise Extended in Second 1960 Quarter 


Nation \L, product in the second 


quarter mirrored a continuing rise in 


final purchases for consumption, fixed 
investment and exports, in part offset 
by a slowing of inventory accumulation 
abnormally high first-quarter 
GNP at 


$4 billion from the opening 


from tli 
The 


up close LO 


$505 billion was 


pace. 


quarter of the year, at annual rates, 
with about alf the increase due to a 
rise in physical volume and the re- 


mainder to price advances. 


Inventories of steel and its end- 
products hav ng been rapidly rebuilt 
during tl winter, demand declined 


GNP RISE EXTENDED 


® Basic Demand Continued To Advance 


® Less of the National Product 
Going Into Inventories Since Ist Quarter 


Billion Dollars 


Gross National 


Final Purchases 


ws 
) Inventory buildup 


Inventory liquidation - 


caer 


1959 1960 
Quarterly Totals, 
Seasonally Adjusted, at Annual Rates 








1958 
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for this part of industrial output. The 
rise of total output tapered following 
the sharp spurt in the opening months 
of the year (see chart). The growth 
of national and personal income mod- 
both 


new highs along with the GNP. 


rose to 
The 
flow of personal income expanded in 
each month of the quarter, though the 


erated, but these series 


increase was less in June than in the 


earlier spring months. 


Gross National Product 
Outstanding the develop- 
ments of the spring quarter was the 
$10 billion gain in final purchases, one 


among 


of the sharpest recorded in several 


years. This imparted a strong tone to 
the major part of business markets. 
The latest phase of the business up- 
swing, like the earlier recovery period, 
has featured a sustained growth in 
personal consumption of nondurables 
and A similar uptrend in 
purchases of State and local govern- 


services. 


ments has accompanied the rise in the 
requirements for public services. These 
segments of the market for the national 
output together absorb well over half 
the total. Their strength in recent 
years has mirrored the progressive ad- 
vance in living standards as well as the 
growth and movement of population 
and the cumulative rise in the supply 
of residential housing. 

With the pattern of final demand in 
other markets now largely freed from 


the distorting effects of last summer’s 
steel strike, the GNP data in the ac- 
companying text table and in the adja- 
cent chart show clearly the important 
shifts that have occurred as the cyclical 
rise matured. The 
that rebounded most vigorously during 
the recovery of 1958 and early 1959 have 


has market areas 


played a much less important part in 
the more recent increase of activity. 
The types of demand which showed 
little buoyancy in the earlier period, by 
contrast, have moved up. 

Consumer durables, new housing, and 
defense expenditures have held even or 





FINAL PURCHASES: 
PATTERN OF CHANGE 
First Half of 1959 to First Half of 1960 


Fixed Investment and Foreign 
Business Rebound 
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declined this year 
chases of durable goods regist 
significant advance in the spring 


some spillovi r ot 


late 1959, 


though bolstered by 


automotive demand from 


first-half buying was not mucl 


this year than last. Residential con 


struction outlays through June, showing 


little change from 


next, were less than in the same pe riod 
of 1959. Fede ral pur 


chases were off fractionally from the 


Government 


first quarter to the second, and far t 
half-year were below 1959 in both the 


defense and nondefense categories 


Final Purchases of GNP: Shifting Pattern 
of Cyclical Advance 





Business fixed 
and net export 


Consumer durable 
tial construction 
eral purchases 

Personal consumpt 
cluding durables, ar 
and local purchases 


Total final purchases 








markets togethe 


These three 
counted for close to half the aggregate 


rise in final purchases from early 


through mid-1959. They have since 
registered a decline of nearly $2 billion, 
at an annual rate 

The check to expansion in these areas 
has been substantially offset by the 
recovery achieved since early last year 
in business fixed investment and in 
Moving up in the first quar- 


spring, 


exports. 
ter 
demands 
billion more to the ar 


these 


and again in the 
have so far contributed $8 
nual rate of GNP 
this year than last. Up through the 
first half of 1959, 
recovery in fixed investment had been 


i ad 


the 


by contrast, 


very limited and net exports 

declined with high imports and lowered 

sales abroad. 
The text 


opments of 1959-60 with those of the 


table he 


compares t 
earlier recovery period, and shows that 
Nation’s markets 
the 


a similar shift in the 
developed at a similar 
1954-56 upsw ing. 


stage ol 


month to the 
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Consumer demand high 


Consumption expenditures neared a 
330 billion annual rate in the spring, 
billion increase absorbing the 

r part of the crowth in disposable 
More half of 


ase in spending represented 


al income. than 
the real volume of consump- 

though rising prices played a 

derable part in some cases. 

ver half the 


in! ondurables, where substantially 


advance in purchasing 


her food and clothing expenditures 
ured along with stepped-up pur- 
ses of gas and oil and other items. 
food 


billion at annual rates 


Che ise in amounted to $2 
the largest in- 
Like the rise 
last 


crease in several years. 
ol early 1958, that 
spring was due partly to an upward 


recorded 


adjustment in prices which was also 
reflected in an advance in farm income. 
The 
ctor in 


r 
I 
brir reabatta 


late winter weather was a 
the food 
about a 
ice in the cost of fresh fruits and 


severe 
price movement, 


more-than-seasonal 


tables and temporarily reinforcing 
the firmer market tone which has lately 
appe¢ ired in meat. Food prices seem 
have reached a high early in the 
3-month 


after a rise, 


to have held 


quarter 
rall, and about even 
ce if allowance is made for seasonal 
tion. 
Clothing and shoe purchases regis- 
for the 
second quarter, with prices up and 
following the 
Apparel 
dipped after but 
gain running high in the early summer 


tered a $4-billion increase 


rood pre-Easter sales 
slack business of late winter. 
Easter, were 
Expenditures for durable goods held 
the 
total, automotive outlays continuing to 


about even with first quarter in 
move up while the contraction in sales 
of furniture and especially of large 
household 


Auto sales approached an alltime high 
At $19 billion, con- 


appliances was extended 
in dollar volume. 
sumer purchases were back to the pre- 


strike peak annual rate of a year earlier 
and only $% billion below the second 
quarter of 1955, the best spring quarter 


record. 
Reflecting the interaction of price 


movements and model preferences, the 


on 


dollars spent for new autos this spring 


bought more units than did the same 
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expenditures last year, though substan- 


tially fewer than in 1955. Prices for 
comparable models have risen during 
per 


average 


the last 5 years, but the 


unit has fallen with the growth in popu- 


larity of the smaller and less expensive 
domestic compact and imported cars. 
These developments are analyzed on 
page 3 of this Survey. 

Durable household goods outlays 
have been falling back this year toward 
the plateau they maintained from late 
During 
sales of 
ranged be- 


¢ billion, at 


1955 through most of 1958 
this 3-year period quarterly 
furniture and 
tween $17 billion and $17 
With the rapid upswing 
in residential building and in dispo able 
durable 


applian¢ es 
annual rates. 


income, consumer buying of 
thereafter to 
the last 
decline 


household rose 
reach $19 billion in 


three quarters of 1959. The 


goods 


each ot 


since the turn of the year has amounted 
to around $% billion. These swings in 
sales have been in physical volume; 
price movements have generally been 
quite small, though in the most recent 


months prices of large appliances have 


INVENTORY CHANGES 
IN THE GNP 


Wide Swings in Rate of 
Inventory-Building 


Billion Dollars 


NONFARM TOTAL 


petal 


. Center in Durable Goods Lines 


10 


sete 


“10 


1959 


1958 


Quarterly Char je 
oat Anr 
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weakened as sales tapered, inventories 
rose and it became necessary to accel- 


erate merchandising efforts. 


Investment trends mixed 


Resident fil 
substantially 


construction activity was 
unchanged for 
fixed 


reported 
the 
investment was up somewhat, as equip- 


spl quarter. Business 


ment spending held even or advanced 


in nearly all The 
spurt in inventory accumulation which 
accounted for more than $11 billion of 
the first-que rate of GNP 
subsided, but still 
about 1 percent of total output. 
Outlays for construction 


show! 


major industries. 


annual 


irtel! 
stocking absorbed 
residential 
signs of leveling off re- 
down $2 


have 


cently, at an annual rate 
billion, or close to 10 percent, from the 
reached a year ago. Not 


apparent, 


alltime pe 
much new strength is yet 
however, in the course of reported 
starts or of applications for government 
loan backu 

( ‘apital market conditions have eased 
considerably since the turn of the year; 
yields on long-term Treasury bonds, for 
example, | moved down about half 


a percentage point The competitive 
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position of conventional mortgages in 
particular has improved accordingly, 
with some favorable effects apparent 
on activity. Investor demand for gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages with their 
statutory interest rate ceilings, how- 
ever, continues restricted ; open market 
discounts on FHA home mortgages 
have declined only fractionally since 
the turn of the year. 

investment purchases of 
durable equipment 


the 


Business 
construction and 


continue as a strong element in 
economy, registering a gain on the order 
of $2. billion 
Following a like increase in the opening 
quarter of the year, this brought fixed 
investment outlays for the first half to 


a rate $5 billion or over 10 percent 


in the second quarter. 


above the same period of 1959. 

Nearly all of the industries distin- 
guished in the OBE-SEC Plant and 
Equipment Survey report higher out- 
lays so far this year by comparison 
with either the first-half or yearend 
1959. 
stepped up most sharply in primary 
metals and other durable goods groups. 
textile manufacturing 


rates of Investment has been 


Chemicals and 


have registered the largest of the gains 


which have characterized most non- 


durables industries. Advances in air 
and rail transportation and in commu- 


nication have also been substantial. 


Inventory buildup slows 

The temporary spurt in production 
to refill the 
over in a relatively short period and 
feel 


source, 


inventory pipelines was 


demand 
The 


billion annual 


longe! 
this 


markets no pres- 


from increase 


sures 
in inventories, at a $5 
rate, Was consider ibly less than in the 
first quarter, but was about the same as 
the 1959. The 
slowing rate of accumulation is trace- 
able for the most part to the major 
industries and to durable 
goods distributors—the 
that had required heavy 
In durables manufacturing, the value 
of stocks held has shown little change 


accumulation during 


steel-using 


Same groups 


restocking. 


in recent months apart from the con- 


tinued expansion in primary metals. 


In trade, dealers’ stocks of autos have 


continued to rise on a seasonally ad- 


justed basis, but at a rate far under 


that of the first quarter. 


Inventory changes elsewhere con- 


tinued mixed and generally limited. 


Holdings of food and beverage produ- 


Table 2.—Gross National Product in Current and Constant Dollars (I-3, I-5) 


[Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates 





Gross national product 


Personal consumption expenditures 
Dur . 


Gross private domestic investment 





129. 1 440. 5 


2.8 294, 
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cers moved up in bor 
first-quarter rise 
slowed. 


Export demand stronger 


The most recent imp: 
foreign merchandis¢ 


tributed to the second quarte 
in GNP. At an annual rate 


lion, net exports for this period V 


highest since late 1957. A 


advances since the postwar 
recorded in the spring quarte 
have stemmed primarily fr 
sion in merchandis 
ports have remain: 
The increase 
been due in part 
industrial natio 
and Japan, whicl 
to demand for 
factured goods 
industrial materia 
benefited from 
which resulted 
movement in thy 
steel exports i 


the growing supply. 
Government purchases up 


Government pu 
services advane 
second-q lartel 
the upward { 
outlays conti! 
are little chan 

State and 
an annual rat 
$44 billion a 
sion has been mo 
are now about eq 
school and nons 
and local d 
tion, which giv 
of all purchases | 
has been fairly 

Federal bu 
even in the = spri 
declines mostly 
in the two preced 
Federal purcha 
been down mol 
last year’s 
This decline 1 
increases noted 
payments an 
penditures 

Federal I 


creased rapia 
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the accrual basis used in the 
nal income accounts The post- 
advance in business raised cor- 
porate profits and other taxable flows 
abruptly at that time; and increases in 
social se urity tax rates also added to 
receipt 
The Federal fiscal position accord- 
shifted from a deficit for the 
second half of calendar 1959 to a sub- 
stantial surplus for the first half of 
1960; and the Government thus wound 
up the fiscal year with a surplus of 
about $2 billion on national income 
t. The surplus recorded in the 
istrative budget, which excludes 
ecurity transactions and differs 
he national income concept in 


other ways, was about $1] 


National Income 


m national income rose again 
continued advance in produ 
ich at a lower rate as industria! 
reflected the fading of inventory 
The $4 billion rise in wages 
ries was less than the first 
advance 
omentarv information at hand 
( profits indicates that thers 
ome decline following the 
recorded last winter as Margins 
uced This adverse move in 
| no immediate effect on the 
urchasing power to consumers, 
nd payments were maintained 
nings of farm proprietors recorded 


improvement iti the second 


ersonal income, bolstered by the 


in farm and payroll components, 

from a $396 billion rate in the 
quarter to $404 billion in the sec- 

This important business indica- 

tor matched the rate of increase in the 
preceding quarter, continuing to give an 
impetus to expanded consumer buying. 
[he upsurge in activity around the 
turn of the year had carried income to 
record $414% billion annual rate for 
January-March period. This was 

12 billion above the preceding quarter, 
d $9 billion beyond the previous high 


year ago last spring. 
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From the fourth quarter to the first, 
employee earnings were up $8' billion. 
The rise in compensation of employees, 
though not quite proportionate to the 
gain in total national income, was one 
of the largest recorded in any recent 
quarter. The sharpness of the increase 
was due mainly to the rebound of auto, 
steel and transportation payrolls; the 
statutory advance, effective January 1, 
in the rate of OASI contributions also 
played a part. 

Corporate profits provided $2} billion 
of the first-quarter expansion. Move- 
ments were mixed among other types 
of income. Earnings of nonfarm pro- 
prietors rose, as did net interest, but 
these increases were partly offset by a 
further fall in farmers’ income. 

Neither of the major elements in the 
first-quarter spurt of employee earnings 
continued into the spring, and the rise 
of national income slowed in this period 
despite a turnaround in farm income 
and w idespread strengt! payrolls out- 


side durable voods mat 
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Manufacturing upswing checked 
Manufacturing payrolls in the second 
quarter responded to declining activity 
in the metals and transportation equip- 
ment industries, decreases in which off- 
set the effects of higher employment and 
earnings in most of the nondurables 
groups. 
Primary 
hours have been cut back from month 
In aircraft 
to 


metals employment and 
to month since February. 
plants, wage continued 
reflect the 3-year tapering in employ- 
Automotive payrolls were also 
down following the first- 


quarter bulge, but remained above the 


payments 


ment. 


somewhat, 


year-earlier totals. 

Outside manufacturing, all major in- 
dustry divisions reported payroll gains 
the 
generally on 
and involved increased employment as 


first These were 


the order of 1 to 3 percent, 


from quarter. 


well as higher hourly earnings. 
Employment in trade and construc- 
tion, in particular, improved markedly 
as building activity and consumer buy- 
ing recovered from the effects of the bad 
weather of late February and March. 
Government employee earnings were up 
$1 billion, or 2 percent; State and local 
employment continued to grow, and 
Federal payrolls were swelled by the 


hiring of approximately 180,000 tem- 


porary employees to help take the de- 


cennial Census of 1960. 
Other second-quarter changes 

Most other major types of earnings 
contributed to the rise in national in- 
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come in the second quarter, though 
corporate profits were an important ex- 
ception. Farmers’ income benefited 
from an improved volume of market- 
ings, and from higher prices for some 
products. The spring 
income for the first 6 
year to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate above $11 billion, about the same as 


rise carried net 
months of the 


in the second half of 1959. 


0] 


Earnings « business and 
professional proprietors touched a $40- 
billion rate in the second quarter, re- 
flecting the continued prosperity of the 
trade, construction, and service lines in 
which unincorporated enterprises are 
most common; and the uptrend of in- 
terest income was extended with a $- 
billion advance to $18% billion for the 


quarter. 


Table 3.—Personal Income and Its lt 


Billions of dollars, seascnall 


y 


vdijusted 





Personal income 


Wage and salary disbursements 
Com modity-producing industries 
Manufacturing only 
Distributive industries 
Service industries 
Government 


Other labor income 


Proprietors’ income 
Business and professior 


Farm 
Rental income of persons 


Dividends 
Persona! interest income 


Transfer payments 
Old-age and 
State unem] 
Veter * benefits 
Other 


nsurance benefits 
benefits 


survivor 
oyment insurance 


sonal contributions for soc 


Less: Per 
Leas: Personal tax and nontax payments 
Federal 


State | 


and ioca 

Equals: Disposable personal income 

Leas: Personal consumption expenditures 

Equals: Personal saving 

dollars 


Disposable personal income in constant (1954 
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General Rise in State Income in 1959 


Most States Show Advances 


Tue flow of incon 


rose to new hig 


in 1959 under 


the 


ing demand forces 
Nationally, persona 


$381 billion in 


lion, or 6 perce 


1959 


nit 


hs i 
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OV 


States, relative chang 


gain of one-tenth to : 


By regions, percentag 


broadly similar throu 


of the country. 


With consumer prices 


al 
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nout 
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Income 


1 
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V aried 


fy Y 
om 


O individuals industrial 


VY ever’, 


¢ 
oI e 


of 
958. 


S¢ 


most 


1958 


$9 


nereases 


‘e) | 
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A Dali 


totaled 
hil 
(mong 
from 


loss of one-tel tl 


WoT 


parts 


tn 


Ranging Up to One-tenth 


the 


sources more than offset 
cally concentrated effect 
steel that 

mid the 
results of the downturn in 
The dollar 


necome was a record last year, 


eOog 


the 


shortlv after 


rap 
strike began 


1959, 


malo! 
and more 
WW idespre Ad 


farm income volume of 


increase over 1958 amounting 
nt or more in every State. 
in aggregate current dollar 
asso- 
of the 


incomes in the 


power were closely 
the 
Consumer 


th S1ze 


economic 


t 


of 


New England States, consumer markets 
were up $14 billion, while in the Plains 
and Rocky Mountain areas, the 


billion, 


rise 


was $% billion and $ re- 
spectively. 

Largest regional rates of income gain 
1959 were in the Far West (9 per- 
In 
the first, the increase was geographically 


all 


experiencing appreciably 


in 


cent) and Southeast (7 percent 


pervasive with except one State 


better-than- 


average income growth and most 


this 


with 


income sources contribut to 


up about 1 percent 
Far West, and 


regions 


Great Lakes, 
the 
etween 


In 


advances were in the main increases 
of 


Midea 


Southeast 


Notre.—The estimates 
by States were prepared by | 


James M. Lazard, Dorot! 
Edward A. Trott, Jr., and Charles L. 


real purchasing powe! four largest 


Moderate 
form 


and comparatively uni- climbed | $4 billion and $6 
advances in me from most ach the Southwest and Saccardo 
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there was 


Seven States expanded 


record In the Southeast, 
less uniformity. 
at a faster rate than the national pace; 
one matched it; and four fell short. 

In New England, the Mideast, Great 
Lakes, and Southwest, regional income 
158 to 1959 held to the 


gains from 


6-percent average noted for the country 


as a whole. In the first three regions, 


il ce part of the advance reflected 
the sharp rebound of the manufacturing 
the 1957 


the Southwest, 


ndustry from 58 cyclical 


setback. In incomes 


most industrial sources rose at 


that 


from 


rates conformed approximatel\ 
to the national experience. 

In the Plains and Rocky Mountain 
otates regions - 


major agricultural 


sizable declines in farm income limited 
the rise aggregate income to 3 per- 


cent and 5 percent, respectively. In 


both regi income from nonfarm 


sources rose at rates matching those in 


the Nation 


as 2 W hole. 


State Variations 


Among individual States, the degree 
of income improvement differed appre- 
Wide of 
markets (States relevant to 
both 
Dif- 


the two gages appear in the 


ciably Variations in size 


make it 
growth in 


measure nomic 


absolute and percentage terms. 


ferences ll 
ng chart. 


accompal The percentage 


changes for all States and regions are 


able I. 


res may be computed are 


shown in Figures from which 
dollar chan 


given in tabli 


Largest dollar expansion 


For the fourth consecutive vear, the 


largest income rise—in dollars—was in 
California ($3,652 million Top gains 
occurred in New York ($2,946 
Illinois ($1,504 million), Ohio 


illion Pennsylvania 


also 
million 
and 
Together, these five 
half of the 


nationwide rise in consumer 


($1,452 n 
($1,143 million 


States account for almost 
$23-billion 
income s last vear. 

New Yor! s 
sion was only fractionally larger than 
that in Nation. However, this 


approximately “average” growth rate 


1958-59 relative expan- 


the 
with an economic base 


Nation’s 


total economy yielded an income incre- 


in conjunction 
embracing one-eighth of the 
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ment that was second in size only to 
that in California. 

The expansion in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania also reflects the action 
of continued growth, as well as recovery 
from the 1957-58 recession which had 
a primary impact on these three in- 
each, a rebound 


dustrial States. In 


in manufacturing wages and salaries 


sparked last year’s upturn. 


1] 


Largest relative gains 

Measured by percentage change, the 
largest advances among the States in 
Per- 
centage increases in Florida, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Nevada, 
and Hawaii were 10 percent or a little 
better. 


1959 were in the south and west. 


and California 


California is the only State classified 
in the top group in both absolute and 


relative size of market expansion, 


Table I.—Changes in Total and Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions, 
Selected Years, 1929-59 


= 


State and region United States 


Total personal income er cay 


Percent of continental 


ta personal income 


Percent 


t of continental 
ted > change 


1958 to 
1¥50 





Continental United States 100, 00 

New Engiand 6.73 
Maine 45 | 
New Hampshire ; 31 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Mideast.. 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Colur 


Great Lakes 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 


Plains 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 





Southeast 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennesse¢ 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
(Creorgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 


South west 
Oklahoma 
‘Texas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Rocky Mountain. 
Montana 
Idaho 
W yoming 
Colorado 
Utah. 





Far West 
Washington- 
Oregon 
Nevada 
California... 


Alaska 
Hawaii 





Bee ee | on 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Office of Business Economics. 
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~ 


Florida misses this ial category 


spec 
} 


only a small margin. The large gains 
scored in these two States in 1959 were 
broadly based, with income from nearly 
every major source advancing. The 
1959 experiences thus represent exten- 
sions of above-average economic rec- 
ords. Both over the 


1929, as well as in the more current 


long span since 


by 
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postwar period, Florida ranks number 
one in the Nation with regard to rela- 
tive gain while California stands fifth. 

In Hawaii, stepped-up economic ac- 
tivity was widespread with outstanding 
increases in construction and services, 
both of which have benefited especially 
the tourism as 


current boom in 


the 


irom 


well as from large population 


August 1960 
growth. 

Largest gains in Arkansas and Missis- 
came from farm income and 
from an unusually 
Nonfarm 


two States moved much the same as in 


sippi 
large 


these 


stemmed 


cotton crop. flows in 
the country as a whole. 

In Nevada, increases were general, 
and particularly strong upward move- 


Table Il.—Percent Changes in Industrial Sources of Personal Income, by States and Regions, 1958-59 


State and regior 


Income received 


| 
| " 
l Contr 
n- | Mining | constr 
tit 


»y persons 


for participation in currer 


Finance, 
insur 
ance, 


Whole 
sale and 
retail and real 
trade estate 





Continental United States 
New England 


Maine 

New Hampshir« 
Vermont 
Massachusett 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Mideast... 


New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Colun 


Great Lakes__. 


Michigan... 
Ohio 
Indiana.... 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 


Plains_. 


Minnesota... 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakot 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Southeast 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 


Southwest__._. 


Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona... 


Rocky Mountain 


Montana. 
Idaho “ 
Wyoming 
Colorado... 
Utah 

Far West... 
Washington 
Oregon 


Nevada 
California 


Hawaii 











1 For definitio 
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ments were registered in the important 
trade and services industries. 

In the but 
clear, upturn characterizing economic 
conditions of the 
country, there was little buoyancy in 


contrast to moderate, 


throughout most 
the income flow in a number of States. 
There were declines from 1958 to 1959 
of about one-tenth in North Dakota 
and South Dakota; a slight reduction 
(2 Montana; and little 
change in Kansas and Nebraska. In 
each of these five States, the prime 
dampening influence was an unusually 
to 


percent in 


large drop (from one-fourth one- 


half 


in farm income. 
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Per capita incomes 


In the country as a whole, per capita 
personal income (total income divided 
by total population) amounted to 
$2,166 in 1959—about $100 more than 
the $2,067 recorded in the preceding 
year. Most of this rise represented an 
improvement in real per capita buying 
power, with average prices up about 1 
percent. 

Average incomes were highest in 
Delaware ($2,946), District of Colum- 
bia ($2,943), Connecticut ($2,817), Ne- 
($2,745), New York ($2,736), 
($2,661), Illinois ($2,610), 


vada 
California 


Table IIl.—Disposable Income, by States and Regions, 1955, 1957, and 1959 


Total 


1957 


millions of dollars 


| Percent of Per capita (dollars) 

continental 
United 
States, 


1959 


1959 1955 





Continental United States 


New England 
M aine 


District of ¢ 


Great Lakes 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Tilino 
W isconsi 


Plains 


Virginia 
West Virg 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
North Car 
South Car 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 


Southwest 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
New Mexico 

Arizona 


3, 303 
14, 706 
1, 239 
1,774 


6, 945 
1, 140 
O58 
573 
2, 960 
1, 305 


Rocky Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
W yoming 
Colorado 
Utah 1, 118 

34, 243 

4, 631 

2, 750 
495 

26, 367 


39, 834 
5, 161 
2, 955 

550 

31, 168 


Far West 
Washingtor 
Oregon 
Nevada 
California 


485 
961 


NA 
851 | 


Alaska 
Hawaii 











2, 
a, 18 
1, 
2, 3! 
l, 
2, 


peep 

















Source: U.S ep 


artment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


New Jersey ($2,608), and Massachu- 
setts ($2,444). 

These nine States also ranked highest 
in per capita in 1929. In that 
however, incomes of 
residents were half again as high as the 
By 1959, the margin 


year, 
average their 
national figure. 
had been reduced to one-fourth. 
Conversely, eight of the nine States 
with the lowest incomes in 1959 were 
also among the lowest nine in 1929, 
In that year, their average incomes were 
less than half that in the remainder of 
the country. During three decades of 
economic growth, this group of States 
raised their per capita income to within 
one-third of the national average. 
These comparisons highlight the fact 
that a striking facet of economic 
growth in this country has been the 
of geographic 


continuing narrowing 


differentials in income levels. 
Flow of disposable income 


State 


come 


estimates in- 
personal income less personal 
tax and nontax are pre- 
sented in table III for selected years 
1955-59. The availability of individ- 
ual income tax data from the Internal 
Revenue Service on an earlier schedule 
has made it feasible for the first time 


of disposable 


payments 


to prepare estimates of disposable in- 
come on as current a basis as those of 
total income. Heretofore a 2-year lag 
has been necessary. 

These represent the best 
measure of consumer purchasing power 
They 
by 


figures 


available on a geographic basis. 
are intended primarily for 

market analysts and others concerned 
with the actual dollar volume of con- 
sumer purchasing power in the various 


use 


geographic markets. 

Comparison of the percent distribu- 
tion of total income in 1959 shown in 
table I with that of disposable income 
in table III indicates the close similarity 
The per- 
centage share of the Nation’s disposable 


between the two measures, 


income received by residents of the vari- 
in 1959 differed from the 
share of personal income by less than 1 


ous States 


percent in 33 States, and by less than 
2 percent in an 8 States, 
The largest differences were in Delaware 
the States with highest 
The share 
of disposable income received in Dela- 


additional 


and Mississippi 
and lowest average incomes. 
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ware was 6 percent lower than that of 


personal income. In Mississippi, the 
share of disposable income was 4 
cent higher than the share of px 


income. 
Developments in 1959 
Numerous factors underlie individual 
State variations in the rates of change 
in personal income from one year to 
another. The brief review that follows 
covers some of the principal industrial 
affected 
last 


connection, reference is made to 


developments that State 


come movements year 
which shows percent changes in 
from major industries 

In interpreting income changes 
1958 to 1959, two facts should be n 
The year 1958 was marked by 


Irom 
oted 
both 
recession and recovery: and throughout 
the down phase of the business cycle, 
though affected 

In the 
as a whole and in all but five States, per- 


consumer incomes, 


were well maintained countr 


sonal income, despite 
higher in 1958 than 


the recession, 

1957. The 
pact of recession, recovery, and furt} 
cyclical expansion is blurred iz 


annual measures of personal incomée 


presented in this report 
Manufacturing expands 
Earnings of persons engaged i1 


most expansion 


ufacturing formed the 
ary element of the economic advanc« 
1959. 
industry accounted for $8 billion of the 
$23 total 


every region, an increased volume of 


For the country as a whole. this 


billion rise in income Tr 


factory earnings was the largest con 


tributor to the upturn in individual 


income last year. In the heavily 
dustrial Great 


two-thirds of the total advance occur 


Lakes States nes 


division. 


had 


in the manufacturing 
The 1957-58 


most 


recession focused 
on the manufacturing 


the New England, Mid 


} 
Lakes Regior S with 


directly 
economy of 
east, and Great 
the Jast named bearing the brunt of the 
decline. Conversely, factory activity 
in the other five regions had been re- 
duced least. 

Recovery rates in the industrialized 
sections of the country did not differ 
those 


greatly from 


. 
From the econo 
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cond quarter of 1958, the pace of 
the 


England 


eturing activity in Great 


Mideast, New 


paralleled that in the south and 


and 


ind in the second half of last year 
ipward movement in the industrial 
gions was blunted by the direct and 
ct effects of the steel strike. The 
of these dey elopments is clearly 


indir¢ 
pat ern 
evident from the accompanying chart. 

The course of factory activity in each 
individual region of this heterogeneous 
industrial complex was fairly similar. 
Two differences be pointed out. 
The decline was a little steeper and 
little the 


durable goods manufac- 


may 


recovery a faster in Great 


Lakes where 


MANUFACTURING PAYROLLS 


During Recession, Recovery, and 
Steel Strike Periods Fluctuations Were 
Larger in Industrial Centers 


index, 2nd Qtr. 1957=100 
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New England 
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1959 


Seasonally Adjusted 
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BES & BLS 


Dota 

60-8-9 

most heavily concentrated ; 

New 
Stat stically 


] 
steel 


tures are 
ho 
the 


there 
effect of 


rike on the rate of recovery. 


and 1 England, was 


measurable 


Growth in less industrialized areas 
As seen from the chart, factory pay- 

and showed 

the At 


their low point in 1958, they were with- 


rolls the south west, 


smi 1] evidence of recession. 
in 4 percent of their prerecession high 
and by the end of that year had more 
than recovered all losses sustained in 
the cyclical downturn. 
expe the 
dustry in the five southern and western 

ns reflects the 


of durable goods in their indus- 


The favorable 


rience of manufacturing in- 


comparative ab- 


plus the momentum 


which stems from the presence of 
strong secular growth trend 

Two exceptions to relatively uniform 
regional expansion in factory payrolls 
in 1959 were the less-than-average in- 
creases in the Mideast and Southwest. 
The lag in the former was due to the 
particularly heavy impact of the steel 
strike on Pennsylvania’s primary met- 
als industry; in the Southwest it reflects 
the lack of a pickup in 1959 in two of 
that Region’s most important types of 
manufacturing—nonautomotive trans- 
portation equipment and products of 
petroleum and coal. 

The following tabulation summarizes 
regional manufacturing expansion since 
1957. Most noticeabl 


made by the iess industrialized regions 


is the net gain 


isiness cycle. 


over the full course of the b 
State changes in manufacturing 


On a State basis, outstanding relative 
gains in manufacturing were scored in 
Florida 
centage 
1958 to 1959 were 


the Nation 


manufactures in 


and Arizona where the per- 


increases in factory earnings 
double 
Altho igh 


the se 


from almost 
that 


volume of 


for 


States is still small, they rank among 
the States in 


manufacturing growth. 


top rate of postwar 


Smallest among individual 


rains 
States from 1958 to 1959 were the 4 per- 


cent increases In individual Incomes 


from manufacturing in Delaware. 


Kansas, and Louisiana, and the 3 per- 
cent advance in Montana In each, the 
change mirrored 
erally 
industry that 
industrial structure. In 


developments ven- 


national in single 


SCO pe in ii 


dominated the State’s 
Delaware, it 
nonauto- 


was chemicals; in Kansas, 


motive transportation equipment; in 


Louisiana, products of petroleum and 


coal; and in Montana, primary metals. 


Government income up 


Government payments to individuals 
were a major element bolstering con- 
sumer income and demand during the 
the 
the 
from 


cy cle 


last 


down-phase of 
in 1957-58. In 
payments 


production 
recovery of 
Federal 


lesser 


year, sources 


continued to rise but at a rate 


than incomes from other sources 


Unemployment insurance benefits, 


which had increased by $2% billion in 


1958, declined under the stimulus of 
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Disbursements 
billion in 1959. 
payrolls, both military and 
idvanced 3 percent from 1958 


economk recovery. 


droppe d $1 Secondly, 
Federal 
civilian 
to 1959, a rate approximately one-third 


as large as the increase in private 


nonial earnings under the impetus of 
cyclical recovery. 
In broad 


chang 5 were 


Fec leral 


comparat ively 


fashion, payroll 
uniform 
among States and regions and hence 
provided a fairly even and partial offset 
to the increased flow of earnings from 


private employment. Such differences 


occur were mainly random in 


as did 
terms of geographic pattern and in- 
volved the expansion or contraction of 
a specific Federal activity or installa- 
tion 


“a 


centrated in the 


benefits was con- 


line in UI 
more industrialized 
States where the impact of the recession 
had beer In Michigan, 
for example, UI benefits fell from a 
total of $375 million in 1958 to a 
little less than $150 million in 1959 

and income paid out by govern- 
ment declined 4 percent. Restricted by 
the drop in UI benefits, income from 
the Great 
Mideast 


five 


most severe. 


tot 
tolal 


1 


government 
Ne W 


States last 


rose least in 
England, and 
In the other 


government payments to indi- 


Lakes, 
year. 
regions, 
viduals were up a uniform 6 percent. 

Disbursements from State and local 
governments tended to conform roughly 
with the moderate gains that character- 
private nonfarm income 
sources. In States where the 1958-59 
change in government income from non- 


ized most 


Federal sources diverged appreciably 


from the national figure, the under- 


lying factor was usually attributable to 
the expansion in educational payrolls. 


In 15 States, wages and salaries in 
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public education in 1959 ranged be- 
tween one-tenth and one-fifth larger 
than in 1958. 

An exception to the foregoing gener- 
alization was the 2-percent decline in 
income from State and local govern- 
ments in West Virginia. This reduc- 
tion reflected the contrast between the 
disbursement of $13 million in veterans’ 
bonuses by the State in 1958 and the 
dollars disbursed in 


one-half million 


1959. 
Other nonfarm industries 

The smallest advance in any major 
nonfarm year was 
recorded in the mining industry. Out 
of the 11 States where mining consti- 
tutes a sizable proportion of aggregate 


income, there were declines in 6 and 
9 


income source last 


only small increases (2 percent) in 
others. Wyoming was the sole large 
mineral-producing State to register a 
significant increase, and here a 13-per- 
cent advance in earnings of persons 
engaged in mining added considerable 
buoyancy to the total income flow. 

There were continued declines in 
mining in the important coal-producing 
States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. These three States 
supply about half the bituminous coal 
used by the manufacturing industry in 
New England, the Mideast, and Great 
Lakes Regions. Although part of last 
year’s unfavorable experience was an 
indirect effect of the steel strike, the 
more basic factor is the secular decline 
that characterizes the course of earn- 
ings in the bituminous mining industry. 
Over the postwar period, earnings in 
this industry in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentacky declined from 
a billion and one-half dollars in 1948 to 
less than one billion in 1959. 

In most States, changes in income 
from trade and service and other dis- 
tributive lines were in rough conform- 
ity with changes in the basic com- 
modity-producing industries of the 
State. Outstanding relative gains in 
trade and service activities occurred in 
States where population growth has 
been exceptionally large and where 
tourist spending constitutes an above- 
average source of income. 

Farm income declines 


the sum of farm 
labor 


Agriculture income 


wages, supplementary income, 


15 


the income of farm 


was 


net 
the 


propri 
the 
This 


wide 


and 


etors most volatile of 


major income flows last year 


volatility in conjunction with 
regional variations in the importance 
of agriculture as an income source gave 
developments in this industry special 
weight in altering the geographic dis- 
tribution of income in 1959. 

The influence of farm 
demonstrated by the fact that in eight 
of the nine States where 
income rose least (or actually declined) 
from 1958 to 1959 the experience is 
traceable directly to agriculture. Sim- 
ilarly, spurts of roughly one-fourth in 
income from farming provided primary 
impetus for the gains in overall income 
registered in two of the six States with 


income is 


personal 


top-ranking relative income gains last 
year. 

In the 
income, moving counter-cyclically for 


country as a whole, farm 
the second successive year, dipped one- 
eighth from 1959. This 


the only major industrial division of 


1958 to was 
the economy to record a decline. In 
the main, the net return to 
farmers reflected lower prices for farm 


smaller 


products, rising production costs, and 
the elimination of the Acreage Reserve 
Program (which had paid $700 million 
to farmers in 1958) from the Soil Bank 

Largely because of the geographic 
concentration of American agriculture 
by the foregoing 
national developments had tnevet ef- 
fect on the total income flow. Farm 
income changes in individual States, 
as contrasted the 
national decline, ranged from advances 
of one-fourth in several important farm 
States to reductions of more than 50 
the decline 


type of farming, 


with 13-percent 


percent. In nine States, 
was one-fourth or more. 


On a 
exerted greatest influence in the Plains 


regional basis, farm income 


States. Here, nonfarm incomes rose 7 
percent, a relative advance that matched 
that in the Nation. A fall off of more 
than one-fourth in farm income, hew- 
ever, held the overall income increase 
to 3 of the regional 
rates and only the 
all States. 

In addition to a decline of more than 


lowest 


half 


percent, 
average for 


$100 million in payments from Govern- 
ment and a general increase in produc- 


tion expenses, income from meat ani- 
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PERSONAL INCOME IN ALASKA 


With the incorporation of estimates of per- $319 million, a rate of growth moderately 
sonal income in Alaska into the tables of this higher than the rise of more than two-thirds in 
report, OBE’s series on the geographic distri- the country as a whole. With rough allowance 
bution of income covers all of the 50 States and for the advance in consumer prices in Alaska 
the District of Columbi The basic table for since 1950, total purchasing power of individuals 


Alaska, prepared after an extensive field survey, in real terms has risen about two-fifths over this 


may be found on page 22. Highlights of the period. 
State’s income structure are listed below. Of Alaska’s 1959 income total, $281 million, 


Personal income received by residents of or one-half, was paid to residents by private 


Alaska in 1959 amounted to $556 million, an industry; $239 million, or 43 percent, by the 
advance of 6 percent over the 1958 total of Federal Government; and $37 million, or 7 
$527 million and a rate of gain the same as that percent, by State and local governments. 


for the Nation This information is taken from OBE’s forth 
Per capita income in the State amounted to coming report on Alaska’s income structure and 
$2,550 last year, one-fifth higher than the economy. Printed copies of the report whic! 
national ay nth highest is now in press, will be available from the U.S 
imong all State Government Printing Office and the U.S 
Individual income in aska in 1959 was Department of Commerce Field Offices, at thi 


hree-fo addresses listed on the inside of the front covet 











mals fell in the Plai vion as hi | t e records set in 1958, the tion. revisions of estimates pre viously 
prices declined below those in the value of the cotton crop was up cor- published for the years 1957-58 are 
previous year. , crop production respondingly. Most cotton-producing presented in detail, while estimates of 
was down substanti the Dakot States shared in this favorable situa- total and per capita income in 1954-56 
and was off moderately in Kansas and tion, but in a number, the rise simply are reprinted for convenience of the 
Nebraska as wheat yields turned down _ limited the decline characterizing other users. Detailed breakdowns of aggre- 
in response to less favorable weather types of farming. In Arkansas and _ gate income for those 


L¢ > years May be 
and a higher incidence of disease Mississippi, in particular, the value of found in the August 1959 Survey or 
In the Rocky Mountain 's, cotton lint and seed produced in 1959 Current BusINgEss. 
second among the agricultural regions, added more than $100 million to gross This report, for the first time, covers 
smaller yields of wheat and barley farm income in each State, and both all 50 States and the District of Colum- 
Montana and reduced cash rece 
from most farm products in Wyoming’ gregate income. 
limited the 1958-59 gain in total pe A State-by-State evaluation of the national totals. 


scored top-ranking advances in ag- bia. However, figures for Alaska and 
Hawaii have not been included in the 


sonal income to § ‘reent, second influence of changes in farm income on Table 3, which in previous reports 
lowest regional rate erowth in the the overall income flow is best made showed Census Bureau estimates of 
country. through a compariscn of the columns population by States, has been omitted 

In the Southeast, as elsewhere, a in table II showing 1958-59 changes in as that Bureau has not yet adjusted its 
smaller volume of Government pay- total and in nonfarm income. provisional population estimates, pub- 
lished annually over the past decade, to 


to reduce 


ments to farmers tended 


farm income in 1959. However, with Technical Note take account of results now becoming 


the discontinuance of the Acreage available from the 1960 Census of Popu- 
Reserve Program of the Soil Bank, This article serves to update through lation. In order to derive estimates of 
cotton acreage planted jumped more 1959 the tables in our bulletin, Personal _ per capita income that would reflect the 
than one-fourth. With yields holding Jncome By States Since 1929. In addi- most accurate population figures pres- 





Angust 1960 


OBE undertook to 


e Census Bureau’s provisional 


ently available, 
adjust Ln 
State population figures to accord with 
the preliminary count obtained in the 
1960 Cer of Differ- 


enpes between the two sets of data in 
4 


Population. 


sus 
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1960 were spread back over the pre- 
liminary The resulting State 
figures were used to derive the per 


series. 


capita income series shown in table 2. 


Because the revisions were of minor 


magnitude for most States, estimates of 


Table 1.—Personal Income, by States and Regions, 1954-59 


lable 2.—Per Capita Personal Income, by States and Regions, 1954-59 


Table 1 


1955 1956 1957 


millions of dollars I 


ible 2 (dollars 


1959 





Continental United States _[285, 339 (306, 598 |330,380 348,724 
20,200 | 21,642 
452 1, 532 
952 1, 006 
567 606 


New England 18, 857 
Maine 1,312 1 
New Ha Su4 
Vermont 543 
M assachu 
Rhode I 
Connect 6, 102 

84, 058 

wt 39, 023 

New Je 622 4 13, 379 

Pen 2 22, 410 

Delawa na 1, 04 1, 204 

Mar 5, 453 5, U8 

Dist l 7 2, 044 


Mideast 
New 1 


78, 469 
16, 923 


Great Lakes 
Michi 
iT 
Indiana 
Lilinol 
wi 


Southeast 
West 
Kentu 
Tent ‘ 

North ¢ 


nme 


Geors 
Florida 
Alaba 
M iss 
Loui 
Arkar 2, 006 
22, 105 


South west 
Oklah« 
Texa 
New M 
Arizor 


ntana 7 i 1, 229 1, 280 
1,024 | 
614 | 
3, 064 | 
1, 354 


Rocky Mountain , 17 5, 7, 285 
Me 


Idaho 
W yon 
Colorad 
Utal 1, 461 
42,778 


ane 
§, 502 


45, 460 
5, 832 
3, 400 

646 

35, 582 


Far West 
Wash 
Oregor 3, 398 
Nevada | 605 
California 27, 432 | ¢ 33, 273 | 

| 


537 


1, 098 


548 
1,024 | 


Alaska 
Hawaii 





1, 072 | 
650 | 
3, 367 | 


-e bn 


www 


oN 
hiv hh 


Nh roe 
toner 


6, 660 
you 
336 

5, (28 

6, $18 

2, 924 


| 2 469 


2, 408 


, 903 | 1,954 
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per capita income have not been 
revised for years prior to 1954. 

The Personal Income supplement to 
the Survey or Current Business is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices at $1.50 


contains a detailed annual record of the 


per copy. It 
income flows in each State since 1929. 
The text of the report prov ides explana- 
tions of the concept, statistical deriva- 
tion, and reliability of the estimates, as 
well as an analysis of geographic income 
shifts over the period. 

The revisions for 1957 and 1958 were 
made primarily to adjust the individual 
components of the State series to new 
national estimates. Also, the revised 
figures take account of State distribu- 
for 1957 and 1958 that 
became available during the past vear. 

In definition, the U.S. the 


State those in 


tions of data 


totals in 


series are the same 


us 
national personal income with one ex- 


The 


the national 


excludes 
the 
the Federal Gov- 


ception. State series 


(and series includes) 
income disbursed by 
to its civilian and military 


the 


ernment 


personnel outside continental 
United States. 

There is also a statistical difference 
the of 
Revisions introduced into the national 


totals for the years 1946-55 have not 


two sets estimates. 


between 


been incorporated fully into the State 
Changes for the vears 1946-53 
to the 


extensive amount of detailed work that 


figures. 

appeared too minor warrant 
would have been required to adjust the 
State distributions of the industrial and 
type-of-income components to the new 
national totals. In order to minimize 
the break in comparability between the 
revised State income distributions for 
1954 (accomplished in 1958) and those 
retained for 1953, the United States 
totals of certain components for 1954 
and 1955 were adjusted to effect a 
smooth transition between the revised 


and unrevised figures. 
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Table 5.—-New 
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Tables 4-27.—Personal Income 


Table 7..-New 
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Other indust1 
32 | Other labor income 
33 | Proprietors’ income 
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35 Nonfarm 
36 | Property income 
37 | Transfer payments 


Less: Personal contributio 


ance 


ns for social insur 








Notes for tables 
1, Data for 192 


2. Less than $500, (« 


lable 
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Dela ware Table 17.— Maryland Table 18.—District of 


Columbia 


lable 19.—Great Lakes Michigan 





Personal Income 
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32 | Other labor incor 

33 | Proprietors’ incom 

34 Far 
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Less: Personal cor 
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Massachuse Table Rhode Island | Table 11.—Connecticut | Table 12.— Mideast Table 13.—New York Table l4.—New Table 15.— Pennsylvania 





1, 837 6, 464 6, 506 90,223 | 95,896 | 41,190 | 42,157 | 45, 103 205 | 14,442 15, 429 


1, 278 4, 47i 62,020 | 66,002 | 28,490 | 28,803 30,728 10,140 10,935 
; 7 282 113 126 24 1) 4 
432 69 64 , 26 3 
&3 
191 
a0 
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3, 549 
, 676 


. 128 


1 900 
677 
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1, O84 
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2, O88 
30? 
1, 787 


6, 400 


6, 647 . 2,974 


1, 808 





21. Ohio 22.-Indiana Table 23.—Illinois Table 24.— Wisconsin Table 25.— Plains ; Innesota | Table 27.—lowa 


1958 | 1959 





24,230 | 25,7: 7, 487 7,648 | 8,258 | 28,099 | 29,554 | 30,333 . 6, 660 


16,640 17,947 4, 902 4,914 5,401 | 16,496 | 16,993 | 18, 258 97 1,214 
87 67 6o i® 304 325 | $23 ns . De] 
54 { 
10 
vO 
154 
92 | 


161 20 18 18 25 2 


155 
1, 136 , 236 5 . 1, 0&8 
4120 2 
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28 


448 | 








Tables 28-53.—Personal Income 
[Millions « 
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North Dakota) Table 30.—South Dakota| Table 31.—Nebraska Table 32.— Kansas 


lable 28.— Missouri Table 29. 


1957 1958 





ey . 
Personal Income 1, 091 1,132 1, 020 
480 512 549 


> 24 29 


Wage and salary disbursements 

Farms._.... 

Mining 1 12 , 12 19 TT 
Bituminou : . in ~ 
Crude petrole 
Mining and q 


Am OD 
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Contract constru 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale and ret 
Finance, insurar 
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Insurance ar 
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Railroad 
Highway frei 
Other transpor 
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Communicatior 
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Electric, gas, 
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Services 
Hotels and 
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Amusement an 
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Government 
Federal, civ 
Federal, milit 
State and loca 
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| Other labor income 
33 | Proprietors’ income 
34 Farm._.... 
35 | Nonfarm. 


36 | Property income 


37 | Transfer payments 


38 | Less: Personal contributions for social insur 
ance 
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Southeast rable 34, 


Table 33 


Virginia 


| Table 35. 


| 


1957 


West Virginia) Table 36. 


1959 


1958 


1957 


[Million 


1958 


Kentucky 


of doll 


Table 37. 


irs] 
Tennessee 


1957 1958 1959 


Tabie 38. North 
Carolina 


Tabie 39 
arolina 


South Table 





, 386 | 6,660 


4, 818 
61 
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56 
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3, 082 | 


2,176 
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14 
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2, 960 3, 053 
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, 248 | 3, 288 

37 37 
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5, 362 


6,318 | 6,771 | 2,818 | 2, 


4,476 | 1,948 | 1, 
WW 4] 
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367 
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367 a7 | 
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lable Southwest Table 


Table 48 


Texas 


1956 


Table 49.—New 


1957 


| Millions 


Mexico 


f doll 


1¥458 


1959 


Table 50.— Arizona 


1957 | 1958 1959 


Table 51.—-Rocky 
Mountain Table 52 


1957 1958 


Table 53. 


1957 1958 


Idaho 
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2,009 
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1, 069 
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$2 


05 
44 
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1, 334 
oS 
97 

q@ 
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7,830 | 8,169 | 8,575 


4,904 | 5,072 | 5,435 
147 150 
B05 206 
35 
96 
174 


400 


WOo 
995 | 1,089 


580 621 


172 195 


1,072 | 1,127 
630; 671 
39 45 








Tables 54-62a.—Personal Income by Major Sources, 1957-59! 


IMillior f dollars] 


Table 54 ‘a . - a T » 5 
d » Bi Colorado Table 56.— Utah Table 57. — labie 59.— Oregon 


Wyoming 


1957 





Personal Income ; 76 } 1, 626 51.7 5, 832 
Wage and salary disbursements 1,134 5 75 3,908 
Farms 14 "70 
Mining ) : 
Bitumir I ? { 1 f 14 
Crude p l il 10 | 
Mining ar 


74| 251 , 2 12 


40 


Contract ¢ 
Manufactur 
W holesals 
Finance, 
Banking ar 
Insurance 


Transporta 
tailroad 
Highwa 
Other trans} 

Communicat 

Telephone, 
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Electric 


Services 
Hotels 
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Busines 

A musemer 
Professior 


Government 
Federal 
29 Federal 
30 State ar 
31 Other indust 
@2 | Other labor income 


Farm 


35 Nonfartn 


33 | Proprietors’ incomes 
4 . 


36 | Property income 
37 | Transfer payments 


38 | Less: Personal contributionsfor social insurance 








Nevada lable 61 California lable 62..-Hawaii Table 62a Alaska 


1953 





Personai Income G4 f : 506 
425 


| 
2| Wage and salary disbursemen 4¢ s : } ’ 
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Contract 
Manufactur 
Whol 
Finance 
Bank 
Ir 


ural 


Transport 


Service 
Hotel 
Person 
Busine 

A museme 


Professior 


Government 
Federa 
Federal, 1 
State and 
Other industr 

Other labor income 


Proprietors’ income 
34 Farm 
35 Nonfarm 


36 | Property income 








37 | Transfer payments 
38 | Less: Personal contributions for socia} insur- 
| ance 
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URVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Table 63.—Broad Industrial Sources of Personal Income, by States and Regions, 1959 
lable 70.—Industrial Sources of Civilian Income Received by Persons for Participation in Current Production, by States and Regions, 1959' 


M illic lollar 
Table 63 Table 70 


Government 
income dis 

Farm bursements | Private Contract | Manu-| Whole 
in te es non- T« 1s nstruc-| factur- | sale anc 
come arm i tion ing retail 
Fed- State come trade 

eral and 

local 





Continental United States | 380,664 | 14,493 | 41,769 | 26,962 | 297, 440 303, 798 722 b 2 91, 795 5, 45 $5, 108 


New England 24, 7: 248 | 2,736 1,612 20, 132 19, 089 y 7, 426 3, 42 5 2, 523 1, 964 
Maine ! 53 258 119 1, 283 1, 27 { . 135 1 

20 | 169 74 937 OS ) | , ; 12 

4 76 54 5 5 { } 37 | | 2 | 62 

) 1,472 849 , 00 513 l 3, 526 | 767 4 4 : 1,052 

301 12¢ 3 7 533 | 9 | ‘ 5, 166 

40) 300) 5 5 . } 2, 427 ; $43 H 143 § 41 


10, 153 . 334 78, 52 : f 24, 56 3, 882 2 4 &, 848 
1 7 124 ; ‘ ‘ l : ) 112 5 3, 987 
1, 404 SU 5 y 
2, 615 

101 
1, 353 

us) 


6, 783 
1, 303 


Aa 


Southwest 


Rocky Mountain 


Far West “9 a 5, 77: 39, 2 277 | 3, 190 10, 
‘' 168 1 


O4 








Table 
proprietors, farm wages, and farm “‘other”’ | j onsists of wage and s 
e OASI program es not include earning 
lirectl o persons by the Federal and St und ik : ess than $500,000. 
t of employee contributions 
rp virnents 


ul government income disb 


ul 
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URRENT BUSINESS 


Table 6.—Personal Consumption Expenditures by Major Type (II-6) 


Table 4.—Relation of Gross National Product, National Income. 


ind Personal Income (I-18) 





293.5 | 313.8 





Gross national product { . 2 1 { Goods and services, total 
Less: Capital Durable goods, total 
Equals: Net national product 


Less: Indir 


nontax 


Business 
ment 


Statist 


Plus: Subsidte 


surplu 
enterprise 


Equals: National income 
Less: Corporate prof 
ventors 1 
justment 
Contributior 
insurance 





Excess of wage 





over disbursen 
Government 
payme 


its t 
Net interest paid 

— Table 7.—Foreign Transactions of the United States, GNP Basis 
(IV-2) 


Divi 


ia 


Busin 
ment 


Equals: Personal income 








ipts and Expenditures (III-3) 





Table 5.—Government Rece 


B 
Receipts from abroad 








Federal Government receipts 





Persona! ta 
Corporate } 
Indirect bu 
xccrual 
Contributior 


I 


lable 8.—Sources and Uses of Gross Saving (V2) 


ires 


Federal Government expendit 





Net interest | 
Gross private saving 
Subsidic 


government 


Surplus or deficit 
product account 


State and loca! governmen 


Persor 
Corpor 
Indirect 
sccTu 
Contribut 
Federal gra 


Government surplus on income 
and product transactions 


State and local governms 
tures. Peas 
Purchass Gross investment 
Transfer p 
Net intere 
Less: Cur 
ment ente 








Surplus or deficit 
and product account 











Monthly BusINESS STATISTICS 
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ry 
I HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 


to the Survey or CurRENT BUSINESS. 
erages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; i 


» 1955. 


monthly 
figures prior t 
dagger (f 
beginning with the July 1959 issue. 
variation 
Statistics 


through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 





c— = 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


June Juiy — 





originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. 


em 


That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 


t also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 


Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
Except as otherwise state 


d, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 


Data from private sources are provided 











1959 


| 
| 


March 


Janu- Febru 
ary 


| ir cea | =e 
rem™- Yecern 

Octohe ovem-| I I 
ber | ctober | ber ber 








NATIONAI 


als at annual rates: f 
bil 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly tot 


National ir me, t of dol 


of do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Comper 
W age 


employees, total 


salaries, total 


INCOME AND PRODUCTTt | 
| 
| 


ivilian 
wages and salaries 


Government 
Supplements t do 

do 

do 

do 

do | 
adjust- | 
of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


neome, total. 
1 professional” 


»priet 
Jusine 
Farn 
Rental ir 
Corporate 
ment : 
Corpor ate profit 
Corporate prof 
Corpor 
Invent 


Pre 
I 


of persons 

fits and inventory valuation 
bil 

before tax, total 

ts tax liability 

ts after tax 

adjustment 


prof 
sluation 


Net inters do. 


Gross nati roduct, total. . do 
.do 
do 


do 
do 


Persona nsumption expenditures, total_. 
Dural ] 
Non 


Service 


do 
do 
do 
..do 


Gross pr te mestic investment, total. 
New tructi 

Producers’ dur 

Char isines 








or 
able equipment 
nventories. 


and services 
do 
do 
t purchases of goods and services, total | 
bil. of dol 
do 
do 


| 
..do | 
| 


Government sales 


Persona! 
Less: Per 
Equals: Dis; 


otal 
x and nontax payments 


personal income 
Persona] 3 
GNP in constant (1954) dollars 


Gross nat product, total bil. of dol. 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Pers 
Du 
Nor t ¢ 0d 


Servic 


ption expenditures, total 





Gross privat me¢ 

Ne tructior 
roducer rable equipment 
I entories 


dc 
do 
do 


..do. 


tic in 


vestment, total 


P 
( 


Net export do 


Governr of goods and services, total 
bil. of dol 


do. 
do 


81.2 
44.4 
36.8 


Fed 


Re 1 serie Estimates of national income and product and per 
sppear on pp. § ff. of the July 1960 Survey FInclud 


cess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditt 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATOR: 


78. 5 
12.3 
> 





43.5 2 —— 
(7.0 eecee 36 
have been revised back to 1957; revisix 

ntory valuation adjustment ernment sare no 
ires shown as a component of gross national product above 


onal income 


2 Go 





Untess otherwise stated, siatistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY) 


GENERAL 


PERSONAL INCOMI 


Seasonally adjusted, at 
Total personal income 


Wage and salary dist 

Commodity-producir 
Manufacturing only 

Distributive industrie 
Service industries 
Government 

Other labor incor 

Proprietors’ income 
Business and professi 
Farm 


e 


Rental ineome of persor 
Dividends 

Personal interest 
Transfer payment 

Less personal contribut 


Tote] nonagricultura 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly tot 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods ir 
Nondurable good 


Mining 

Railroad 
Transportation, other t 
Public utilitie 
Commercial and other 


Seasonally adjusted qt 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods tnd 
Nondurable good 


Mining 
Railroad 
Transportat 
Public utilitie 
Commercial 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts fri fart 
payments, total 


Farm marketing 
Crop 
Livestock 

Me 
Poultry 
Indexes of cash 
,ur 
ymmod 
Crop 
Livestock 
Indexes of volur 

All commodit 
Crops 
Livestock ar 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Revised Federal Pesert 
Unadjusted, total 


By industry 
M anufacturir 
Durable mant 
Nondurable m 
Mining 
t tilities 


By market groupir 
Final products, tota 
Consumer goods 

Automotive and } 
_Apparel and st 
Equipment, incl 


Materials 
Durable goods mat 
Nondurable mater 


r Revised » Prel 
expenditures of busing 
vised beginning 1958 

t Revised seri¢ 
to 1947 (1919 for tota 
Revision” (available f 


OF 


CURRENT BUSINESS 

















pear on p. 7 of the 


the 
the 


1 


sanuar 


irate 


ntinued 


ll 
110 
11] 


t for Jul 
June 1960 SURVEY 


1900 SURVEY 
leral Re 


tSee note mark 


for other informat 


ADL 


August 


1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


August 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| | . “go 

Septem vem dec Janu- bri 
June | July | August | 5ept October | No é | Decem anu Febru 
’ ber ber ber wy ry 








pa GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Revised Fe Reserve Inder of Physical Volume—Con 
dex (including utilities) f 

1957 = 100 


equipment 
i passenger equipment 100 
iipment 132 

110 

112 | % WO 91 WS 
117 3 10 95 76 
108 101 i 102 
113 : 07 l j 101 
100 | 107 108 
107 110 7 100 
108 110 107 
upplies 106 110 ) 110 
d power ¢ onieias 2 103 4 97 as : 101 
" do. 97 ¢ 93 a) 95 97 
117 113 1l4 113 1l4 





tial utilities 
2. ? Includes data not shown separately. 


» Preliminary. tSee corresponding note on p. 8-2. 





SURVEY 


Unless otherwic> stated, statistics through 
descriptive notes are shown in the | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1958 and 


459 edition of 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDIC 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVEN TORIES 
Mfg. and trade sales (sea t 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods indust 
Nondurable goods industr 

Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establis! 
Nondurable goods es 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stor 


Manufacturing and trac 
of month (seas. adj 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industr 
Nondurable goods ind 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods estal 
Nondurable goods « 
Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stor¢ 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 
AND ORDERS 
Sales, value (unadjusted 


INVENTORIES 


Durable goods industric 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (including « 
Electrical 


Transportation equipmer 
Motor vehicles and part 

Lumber and furniture 

Stone, clay, and glass 
Nondurable goods industri: 

Food and beverage 

‘Tobacco. __ ; 

Textile 

Paper 

Chemica] 

Petroleum and coal 

Rubber 


Sales, value (seas. adj 


Durable goods industri 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 
Transportation equipr 
Motor vehicles and | 
Lamber and furniture 
Btone, clay, and gla 
Nondurable goods indust: 


Food and beverage 
‘obacco 

Textile 

Paper. 

Chemical 

Petroleum and coal 

Rubber 


Inventories, end of mont 
Book value (unadjusté 


Durable goods industr 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (in 
Electrical 
Transportation ¢ 
Motor vehick 
Lumber and furr 
Stone, clay, and 
By stages of fabr 
Purchased mate 
Goods in proces 
Finished good 


Nondurable goods ir 
Food and bever 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 


* Revised 
on p. 8-1 cover 
9 Include 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


‘ATORS—Continued 
































ifacturing and trad 


il and wholes 


ale 


Busi 


trade 





August 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


956 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 1959 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 

BUSINESS STATISTICS June 


| | Sentem- | | | —_ 
| July August ept * 1 Oct ber | Novem Decem Janu 
| er ) ber wy 


INDICATORS—Continued 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 


th—Continued 
tot ..mil, of dol 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


) 
ao 


ion equipment. ..- ‘ do 
hicles and parts do 
furniture do 

] do 


of d 
do 
do 


industries, total 9 .. mil. of dol 


do 

do 

do 

do 

. do 

i coal nae do 
do 

tior 

of d 

do 

do 


of d 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
including motor 
of d 


do 
do 


inetries, tot 271 
nfilled orders @ 5, 260 
ut unfilled orders 4 12, 002 
of month (unadj.), total £0, 402 
do 46, O79 
do 4,uF°0 
do 3,! 
do 

lectrical do 

do 

juipment (including motor 
mil, of d 


lustries, total € ‘ ..do 


BUSINESS POPULATION 
end of quarter (seasonally adjusted) § 
thousands 


New isir neorporations (49 States) o"t.._ number 16, 208 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Failures, total num ber..| 1, 244 


: . enue 
do... 111 
do... 167 
do 203 
do 633 


do | 130 | 


..thous. of dol 49, 197 


Commercia 5, 069 


do 8, 519 | 


Construct 


50, 605 


| 
47, 183 


4,914 


3. 540 | 


3, 243 


17, 838 | 


10, 341 


16, 049 


16, 620 


1,071 


100 
137 


14, 406 


1, 135 


122 
181 
187 
542 


103 


54, 501 
3, 160 | 


12, 061 
18, 559 


7,131 
20, 980 


193 


7, 809 
19, 427 
19, 170 


Sid 
963 


_.do 12, 143 
~ 40 18, 234 


Manufacturir nd mining 
3 5, 232 5, 078 5, 359 5, 5, 323 | 


Retail trade 


ai 15, 362 13, 050 : 3, 443 5, § 5. 6 14, 116 5 17, 588 
Wholesale trad : Fete Gc 5, 27 


9, 671 11, 42 6,764 








51.1 5 f 5 - - 








Failure annual rate (seas. adj.).No. per 10,000 concerns 53.8 | 49.2 


53.3 | 58. 4 50.5 





@Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goods industries are 
and rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders. §Revised beginning with data for 2d 


r Revised > Includes data not shown separately. 
{For these industries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, 

13 of the May 1960 SURVEY. Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
comparable data for 1955-57 are available upon request 


zero 
quarter 1956; re ns prior to Ist quarter 1959 appear on p. 
tRevisions for January-September 1958 to include data for Hawaii appear in the January 1960 SURVEY; 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices received 

Crops 
Commerci 
Cotton 
Feed grains 
Food grains 


Fruit 
Oil-bearing crops 
Potatoes (incl. dry 
Tobacco 


Avestock and product 
Dairy prod s 
Meat animals 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool 
Prices paid 
All commodities and ser 
Family living iter 
Production items 
All commodities and 
wage rates (parity tr 
Parity ratio § 
CONSUMER PRICES 
U.S. Department of I 
All items 
Special group indexe 
All items less food 
All items less shelt 
All commottities 
Nondurables 
Durables 
Bervices 


Appare! 

Food 9 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Meats, poultry, and fi 


Housing 9 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishings 
Rent 

Medical care 

Personal cart 


Reading and recreatior 
Transportation 
Private 
Public 
Other goods and ser 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(U.S. Department I 
All commoditi« 
By stage of proces 
Crade materials for f 
Intermediate mater 
Finished goods 
By durability of produ 
Nondurable good 
Durable good 


Farm products ¢ 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Grains 
Livestock and live 


Foods, processed 
Cereal and bakery 
Dairy products 
Fruits and veg: 
Meats, poultry 


Commodities other t 


Chemicals and allied 
Chemicals, industr 
Drugs and phart 
Fats and oils, ine 
Fertilizer materi 
Prepared paint 


Fuel, power, and | 
oa 
Electric power 
Gas fnels 
Petroleum and prod 


Furniture, other hou 
Appliances, househ« 
Furniture, househo! 
Radio receivers and 
Television receiver 


* Revised. Index 
will be shown later (rey 
@ata prior to August 1958 

OGoods to users, in: 


CURRENT BUSI 


COMMODITY 





NESS August 1960 


119 
lil 
il 

115 


5 123 
3 103 
7] { 124.9 
Ss 87.8 
l 


69.0 oH 6v. 0 v0 60.0 


] price revisions for individual commodities; revisions for January 1958-March 1959 

§ Ratio of prices received to prices paid cluding interest, taxes, and wage rates * New series 
Aine 

oFor actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities, 
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. 1959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | ~a ' 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem- | ' Novem-! Deces 
BUSINESS STATISTICS June July August her October ber : he 


COMMODITY PRICES—Continues 


WHOLESALE PRICES’ —Continued 


(or 
Con 
1947-49= 100 
do 
do 
do. 
do. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
1947-49 100_. 3.7 S4 84. | 


do 3 RO { 79.7 79. ¢ 





CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 








CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE! 


- 
public 
of do). 
do... 163 15 
< 344 3f 347 32 31 317 331 
— we 145 52 < BE ‘ 161 
. do. d D 


-.do. , 418 37 , 0 31 1, 187 
31 372 3 338 330 347 35 ‘71 ; 7 390 
139 113 113 102 05 105 111 . 77 1! { ay 
511 514 475 443 418 381 381 483 481 2 482 


..do. 
..do. 
do. 





evised tevisions prior to June 1960 are as follows (1947-49=100): 1958— November, 152.2; December, 152.1; January-May 1960—152.3; 152.3 2.7; 153.8 
lexes bas 35-39=100 are as follows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 43.7 (July); consumer prices, 47.3 (June 
ata R 1 f the Census) on new basis reflecting the revised, higher level of housing starts and including Alaska and Hawaii are as follows le June and July 1960 (unadj 
Total new constr ion 5,182; total private, 3,535; 3,660; private residential, 2,076; 2,151; total public, 1,502; 1,522; June and July 1960 (seas. ad Total new construction, 4,633; 4,627 
ivat private residential, 1,914; 1,919; total public, 1,315; 1,293; June and July 1959 (unadj.)—Total new construction, 5,263; 5,408; total private, 3,629; 3,792; private residen- 
, 1,634; 1,616; June and July 1959 (seas. adj.)—Total new construction, 4,826; 4,813; total private, 3,398; 3,439; private residential, 2,100; 2,118; total public, 1,428; 1,374. 
te on p. 8-6. 
not shown separately. 
| beginning with data for September 1065; unpublished revisions (prior to November 1958) will be shown later. 
I r January-Septem ber 1958 are shown in the November 1959 issue of “Construction Activity” report of Bureau of the Census 


rR 
I 
I 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statisti 
descriptive notes are showr 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


: through 1958 and 1960 
in the 1959 edition of j 


her 


CONSTRUCTION AND 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
Construction contract 
Valuation, total] 


Public ownership 

Private ownership 

By type of building 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works 
Utilities 


Engineering construectior 
Contract awards (ED 


Highway concrete paver 
Total 
Airports 
Roads 
Streets and alley 











NEW DWELLING UNITS 
New permanent nonfarm dv 
Unadjusted 
Total, privately and r 





Privately owned 
In metronpolit 
Publicly ownes 
Seasonally adju 
Privately own 


Residential constructior 
places:t 
New dwelling units, tot 
Privately financed, tot 
(nits in 1-family str 
Units in 2-family str 
Units in multifarr 
Publicly financed, tot 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce cor 
American Appraisal Co., The 
Average, 30 cities 
Atlanta 
New York 
San Francisco 
St. Lonis 
Associated General Contr 
E. H. Boeckh and Associ 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, 
Brick and concret« 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and factor 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Frame 
Steel 
Residences 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering News-Record 
Building 
Construction 
Bu. of Public Road THict 
Composite, standard n 








CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 











Output index, composite 
Seasonally adjusted 
Tron and steel product 
Lumber and wood prod 
Portland cement, uns 


REAL ESTATI 


Home mortgages insured or 
Fed. Hous. Adn Face 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount 
Federal Home Loan Rant 
member institutions 
New mortgage loans o 
tions, estimated tota 
By purpose of loan 
Home constructior 
Home purchase ; 244 
All other purpose ‘ 3 465 3 41 46s 
New nonfarm mortgages 7 po . . . 2st 
estimated total ‘ ; ; , 
Nonfarm foreclosures nen : , 104 3 49 ; _ 2, 487 ; 2 — 2 408 
Fire losses : tae : 7 3, 47 : 


96,782 | 116, 365 
r 
r Revised ! Negat c 
. . ; I ita ordin ) v recently issued by Census are 
a = ae oy d ; nd. f 28.4 5; AT nd ine 195 3 3, 152 S€ as ij. annual rate, private only 
sued. tidew ents, tae ] posite—unadj., 150.3; 152.5; seas. adj., 147.9 
& Yate y idx ot ‘ rn} . y } | y . ‘ 5 ‘ ™ . 
§I ~ for July, ‘ 99 ar f s; other mor 4 weeks. Contracts in Alaska and Hawaii are included be 
o' Data for July, pt rT 959 ar \ hand \ for weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
__ $Revisions for Januar far r ent t uth r revisions prior to 1958 
righted data; see last paragraph « ,p. &1 I f rte t g g ofeach month are sh 
arately. @Revis r the mposit nstruct output and for lumber 
1960 SURVEY (bottom p. S-s : hii 


for Department of Commerce composite are available upon ré t " 
wn here for the previous month ? Includes data f OWD sep 
and wood products are in the September 1{ 


February 
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. 959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and = i 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


| | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a De 


cem 
i 


| | Senter 
July August _ October > 


| 


TIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING 
047-49= 100 
do 


lo 
do 


do 


1950-52 = I 


thous. of dk 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
ao 
do 


do 


do 
ao 
do 
do 
a0 
do 


thous. of line 


2 cities), total 
do 


do ; , 398 , 95 2, 245 18, 409 
do 035 : 4,014 4, 780 
do d 25, 831 4,3 12,411 | 38,403 


do 1 111, 698 34045 | 144, 882 | 


| 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITIt RES | 
| 


316.0 


44.0 
18.2 


19 


[TAIL TRADE 
sted), total mil. of d 


do 
do 
her automotive dealers. do 


xecessory dealers do 


ce group de 
irnishings stores do 
ur . TV, radio stores. .do 


dware group do 
sterials dealers... do 
..do 


do , 882 . . 
do , 077 ‘ ¢ 4 75 931 
’ wear stores do 226 199 
parel, accessory stores... do 410 3: 378 363 
ther appare] stores do | 242 2 230 75 203 
do ' 199 171 178 227 : 188 2 166 





Beginning January 1960, data for Alaska and Hawaii are inc luded ivance estimate 


2 Includes data not shown separately 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 58 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


edition of 


RETAIL TRADE—Conti 


e Cont € 
mated le ur 
ondurable g 
Drug 
Eating 
Food gr 

Grocers 


Gasoline 


General m 
Departmer 
Mail-order 
Variety store 

Liquor 


Estimated 


Durable goo 
Automotive gré 

Motor-vel 
Tire, batters 


Furniture and apy 
Furniture, hor 
Household-app! 


Lumber, buildir 
Lumber, buildir 
Hardware store 


Nondurable good 

anid be 

Women’s app 

Family and 0 
Shoe stores 


Drug and prt 

Fating and 

Food group 
Grocery stores 

Gasoline service st 


General merchand 
Department store 
Mail-order (cat 
Variety store 

Liquor store 


Estimated inventorie 
Book value (unad 
Durable goods 
Nondurable gov 


Book value (seas 
Durable good 
Automotive gr 
Furniture ar 
Lumber, bu 


Nondurab! 
Apparel group 
Food group 
General merct 
Firms with 4 or? 
Estimated 
Firms with ll 0 
ystimated 


Women’ 

Shoe store 
Drug ar 
k 


Furniture, 


Genera 
Departmer 
Variety store 

Grocery | tore 

Lumber, build 

Tire, battery 


Drug and proprietar 
Fating and drinkir 
Furniture, |! 


General m 
tn 


Varie 
Grocery store 
Lumber, bui 
Tire, battery, 


Revi 


SI 


RVEY OF 


DOMESTI 
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rwise 


stated, statistics through 1958 and 
notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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nts receivabk 
percent 
do 


percent of total sales 


do 


1947-49= 100 
do 
de 
do 
lo 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


ijusted, total U.8 
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| Novem 
7 ber 


\ 
} 


Is 
August | 


July 


inued 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Cont 





OYM 





POPULATION 


fog q 


rseas} thousands 


EMPLOYMENT 


ted number 14 
thousands 


armed forces 


yment 


bor force:@ 


thousand 


UsDI 

thousands 
do 
do 


do 


ishments 
d Hawaii) A 


..do 
do 
do 

: do 
nd natural-gas production 
thousands 

do 


nd quarrying 


Prelir § 


nin 
reflect up 


ry. See note marked “* }’’. 
lating of seasonal) factors; revision 
nectively 
wn in the November 
puting the 
, 


1959 SURVEY (bottor 
seasonally ad 

1960 Include feures for 
ultural employment, 229 
U.8., including Alaska 


Alaska 


and Hawai 


preliminary estimate of cirilian population in Alaska (Jan. 1, 
usted unemployment rates, see 


Estimates for 


16, 410 
9, 623 


6, 887 
710 
97 
17 
171 
311 2 
114 


ai 
116 


/ 


112 


256 


104 


2yl 
105 


r 256 


116 


117 





114 


2 See note marked “ @" 
s prior to April 1959 will | 


} Revised beginning August 1968 to include data for Hawati 
shown later §Estimates for Alaska and Hawaii are 
1959), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii (Sept. 1, , 603,000 px 

@ For 1947-59 figures, reflecting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new definitions 
pp. 22 and 23 of the April 1960 Survey. 

lawali; January 1960 estiz for these States Noninsti 

wricultural employment unemployment can be regarded as « 


1960—M ay, 53 3,5 uly, 53,171 


> Revised for a number of months 
effective with February 1950 and 
Revisions for February 1957 


sdopted January 1957 and f 


” included ¢ 
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and hi it thous in labor forer, 282; em- 


} 


i (thous 
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Uniese otherwise stated, statistics 
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EMIPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


EMPLOYMENT 

nployees | 

adjusted De 
Contract construct 
Transportation ar 

Interstate rail: 

Local railw 

Trucking ar 

Telephone 


Gas and electric 


W holesale and ret 
W hole trade 
General mercha 
1 and liquor 
Automotive an 
Finance, insurance 
Service and miscell 
Hotels and lodgir 
Laundrie 
Cleaning and dyett 
Government 


Total, seas, ac 
Manufacturing 
Durable good 
Nondurable 


Mining 

Contract construct 
Transportation ar 

W holesale and ret 

Finance, insurance 
Service and miscell 
Government 


Production workers in manuf 
Total (U.S. Dept. of I 
Durable goods indu 
Ordnance and acce 
Lumber and woo 


ist 


Sawmills and p 
Furniture and fixture 
Stone, clay, and gl 
Primary metal ir 

Blast furnaces 


Fabricated meta 

Machinery (exce} 

Electrical machit 

Transportation ¢ 
Motor ve 
Aircraft ar 
ship and 

Instrument 

M iscellaneou 


Nondurable goo« 
Food and kin« 
Meat product 
Canning and pre 
Bakery product 
Tobacco manufact 
Textile mill produ 
Broadwoven fabr 
Knitting mill 
Apparel and other 
Paper and allied 7 
Pulp, paper, and 
Printing, publist 
Chemicals and allie 
Industrial orgar 
Products of petroleu 
Petroleum refinir 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather pr 
Production workers in mfg 
Total 
Durable goods indust 
Nondurable goods ir 
Production workers ir 
Indexes of employment 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 
scellaneous employn 
eral civilian emy 
United States] I y 2, 176. 7 l 7 2 
Washington, D.C., met 2 2 208 ] ) $212.2 
Railroad employees : | 
otal l 10 26 13 | 816 | r 824 


Indexes 
Unadjusted { f f 0. 7 60.9 60.9 61 2| 61. 8 | 
Seasonally adjusts l f 5 2 2! . 60. 4 61.0 61.7 62.6 ' 





r Revised. » Preliminar Ir i st Off , ed for I } c there were about 307,100 such employees in the United States in Decen 
marked “¢’”’ Include t of per t tal U.S., 180,000 (March); 181,100 ( April); 53,700 (May); 15,600 (June); Wash 
910 (April); 340 (Ma 24 ide at I ries I i xcep rdnance, machinery, and transportation equipment 

ATotal employees, in i : } May { 3,3 53,395 qEmployees in Alaska and Hawaii are included effective 
August 1959, respect , t yyees in Alaska (at the end of Jannary 1959) totaled 13,200 persons and in Hawai 
1959) 21,900 persor 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
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19 
| 
Janu 

wy 


} July | Augu — | October “~y 


AATION—Continued 


PLOYMENT AND POPUI 





INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


1947-49 = 100. 
do 
- do. 


workers 
workers 


Construct structi 
M anufacturi 
Mining (pr 


ior 
workers 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 
(U 


irs per worker 8. Dept. of 


hours 
do 


do 


ring industries 
vertime 
industries . 
vertime ‘ nasil 
1 accessories ; do... 
products (except furniture) 
ours. 
do 
..do 
adess 
ndustries oan do 
, steel works, and rolling mills 
hours 
..do 
= eS 
do... 


i wood | 
und planing mills. 
1 fixtures peoeenee 
and glass products. ... 


i 


tal products 
except electrical) 
achinery . ewececocess 


..do.. 
..do. 
..do... 
" 
..4a0 
do 
do 


equipment 9 
les and equipment 
i parts 
boat building and repairs 
ts and related products 
us mfg. industries 


do... 
do 
do 
do 
..do 
do... 


is industries 
ertime 
ndred pro 

xiucts “ 
ind preserving 
ducts 


on 


lucts 9 


do 
do 
do 


..do. 


anufactures 

products ¢ 
ven fabric mill 
mills 


do 
do 


do 


1 other finished textile prod 
lied produc ; 
paper, and paperboard mills 
put g, and allied industries. 


ts 
ishin 


and allied products 
ul organic chemicals 
{ petroleum and coal 
refining 
lucts . 
ither products 


industries 


(except 
hours 
do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


dao 
mes) ¥ 
hours 

do 

do 


do 


except eating and drinking pl 


indise stores 


dealers 


do 
do 
yeing plants. do 


ss earnings (U.S. Department of 
| 
dollars 
do 
do 
furniture 
dollars 
do 
do 


(except 


" do 
and rolling mills 
dollars... 


es not shown separately 
transportation 


nery, 


an 














113. 09 


equipment 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 


descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Average weekly gross earr 
Labor)—Continued 
All manufacturing indu 
Durable goods industr 
Fabricated me 
Machinery (excey] 
Ele trical m whir er’ 
Transportation equipt 
Motor vehicles ar 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat bu 
Instruments and 1 
Miscellaneous mfg 


tal pr 


Nondurable good i 

Food and kindred pr 
Meat product 
Canning and pre 
Bakery product 


Tobaeco manufaetur 
Textile mill product 
Broadwoven fabri 
Knitting mill 
A pparel and other 
Paper and allied pr 
Pulp, paper, and | 
Printing, publishi: 
Chemicals and alli 
Industrial orgat 
Products of petroleur 
Petroleum refinir 
Rubber prod 
Leather and | 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and natur 
contract service 
Nonmetallic mir 
Contract constructior 
Nonbuilding constr 
Building construct 


Transportat 
Local railw 
Telephon 
Gas and elk 

Wholesale an 
Wholesale tr 
Retail tra 

place 
General m« 
Food ar 
Automot 


Finance, tt 
Bank 
Service 


Hotel 


ibor 
All manufacturi: 
Excluding overt 
Durable goods tnd 
Excludi: 
Ordnance 
Lumber 


Average hourly 
I 


Sawmill 
Furniture an 
Stone, clay, anc 
Primary meta! 

Blast furt 


1 


Fabricated met 
Machinery 
Electrical n 


Transportat 
Motor vehicles ar 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat 

Instruments and re 

Miscellaneous mf 


Nondurable goods ir 

Excluding overtit 
Food and kindred {| 

Meat prodt 
Canning re 
Bakery product 

r Revised Pre 

o' Except ordnance 

9 Includes data for 

tRevised serie fir 

December 1957 
§Derived by 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1958 and 
1959 edition of 


EMPLOYMENT AND 


Continued 


J 


anu- 


ary 





tly comparable 





August 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__ 1959 
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ary 


Janu- 
ary 


septem- | yem- de ° 
June July August —— October “a I — 
| ) ) a7 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


Department of 


Continued 
Continued 
dollars 
do 
do 
do 
do 
ao 
do 
do 
do 
ao 
do 
do 
4 


~ 


1) 


ished textile prod 
products 
paperboard mills 
nd allied industries 
roducts 
micals 


1d coal 


i) 


BD BD ee ee ee es 


mrow 
sh 


r 


_— 


“ro@nwrmnrmnrtr 


ronmwnnrnre 
oerrrr 


do 
do 
do 
do 
production (except 
dollars 
do 
do 


wrying 
do 


do 


1 
do 


do 


do 

irinking places 
dollars 

tores do 
‘ do 
accessories dealers do 
do 
do 
do 


dol. per hr 
do 

lv ‘+s 

per hr 


or roor qu wter 
do 

s 1) do 

on labor (qtrly do 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


at hment 
per 100 en ployee $s 
do 
do 
do 


1 
do 


nontl 


SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
INSURANCE 


EMPLOYMENT 
MENT 
thousands 

nee programs 
nt, all programsf¢ do 
do 


ployment, weekly average do 
vered employment” 
weekly average thousands 
mil. of dol 
ured unemployment 
thousands 
UucxX):* 
dc 
do 


do 
of dol 


yj average 
mil 


thousands 
ment, weekly average do 63 


Re vise 
9 Inelude 
t Beginning 


Preliminar. 


not shown sepa 


mil. of dol. 


18.9 








Includes operations under Federal employees’ 
§ Rates as of August 1, 1960 


rately 


Common labor, 


program 


in 


ith 
W 


Alaska 


Hawail 


figures for 


State 


programs 


734; skilled labor, $4.063; equipment operators, $3.695 
and 


ire 


o exclude 


Federal employs 


the October 1959 Survey, data are revised to include operations evi 
rately below) except as noted. Total insured unemployment includes the UC V program (not shown separately) through Jan. 31, | 
| employment expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the most 
for covered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months 
Data relate to persons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (effective Oc 


) (expiration date 
t month period for whi 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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BANKING 
Open market paper outst 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercial and finar 
Placed through dealer 
Placed directly (finar 
Agricultural loans and di 
cies supervised by the 
Total... ‘ 
Farm mortgage loar 
Loans to cooperative 
Other loans and discount 
Bank debits, total (344 cent 
New York City 
6 other centers” 
Federal Reserve banks 
Assets, total ? ..- 
Reserve bank credit out 
Discounts and ad‘ 
United States Govern! 
Gold certificate reser 


Liabilities, total 9 - 

Deposits, tot ° 
Member-bank reser 
Federal Reserve not« 


Ratio of gold certificat« 
note liabilities combined 
All member banks of Feder 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves 
Rorrowings from Fed. R« 
Free reserves . 
Weekly reporting member t 
tem, condition, Wedne 
Deposits 
Demand, adjusted¢ 
Demand, except intert 
Individuals, partné 
States and politic 
United States Ge 


Time, except interban} 
Individuals, partner 
States and politica 

Interbank (demand 


} 


ha 


Investments, total 
U.S. Government ob! 
teed, total. .... 
Bills ous 
Certificates 
Notes and bond 
Other securities 


Loans (adjusted), tot 
Commercial 
To brokers and dé 
Other loans for pur 


and indt 


To nonbank finan« 
Real estate loar 
Other loan 
Money and interest rat 
Bank rates on busine 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northerr 
11 southern and \ 


Discount rate, end of 
Federal intermediat 
Federal land bank lo 


Open market rate 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercial paper 
Finance Co. paper } 
Stock Excha 


Yield on T 
3-month |} 
3-5 year i 
Savings deposit 
New York Stat 
U.8. postal ‘ 
r Rev 
*New 
" Incl 
tRev 
eT 
For 
oans to bank 
§For bond 4 
9 Data are 
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1960 


Febru- . 
ary March April 


240 
1 s. 
718 


3, 367 


4, 600 
2, 446 

504 
1,649 l 


225, 984 |" 232. 
06, 503 86,174 SA 
50, 410 46,862 | 47 


25, 264 
19, 113 
51, 577 
18, 861 
17, 773 
27, 3Al 


Be », O85 


62, 838 61, 890 
4, 921 4, Sa 
2, 054 2, 843 


deduct! 





Unite 


s oth 


URVEY OF Cl 
rwise stated, statistics through 
descript notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1958 and 


TRRENT BUSINESS 
edition of 


1959 


ONSUMER CREDIT f 
> f | 


d 


termediate-term) 


FINANCE—Continued 


FEDERAI 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


T 


do 


do 
tRevis 


3, 70" 
23, 104 23, 342 
d series (to adjust 
for installment cre 

*For data prior to Marc 

| to late reporting 


3, 70¢ 
23, 643 
to 1958 bench-n 
~dit extend back to June 1956 
h 1959, see Federal Reserve PR 
rT or adjustn 


minsta 
: 7 7 
ents on discontinut G,J 


! 





wrate other change 
ment credit, back t 


and ti 

to January 
data prior to January 1959, see 
kK ions for Janua 


tRevi 


Jar ry 1959 and for 
Nu 





r 1058. see the 
rious months t 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statisti 
descriptive notes are show: 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


edition 


BUSINESS 


FINANCE—Continued 


LIFE INSURANCI 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Assets, all U.S. life insur 
Stocks (book value 

iT 


Preferre¢ 

Common 
Mortgage loans, t« 

Nonfarm 


tal 


Re . 
Policy 

C 

Other asset 
Insurance A 
written (ne 


timated t 


Life en 
Insurances 
Value, es 
Group and wl 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


New En 
fiddl 
E \ 
West 
south 


Fast 


West S uth Ce nt 
Mountain 
Pacific 
nstitute of Lif 
Payments to 
mated tot 
Death benef 
Matured en 
Disability 


i 


l 
ti 


Annuity | 
Surrender ‘ 
Policy divider 
Life Insurance A 
Premium income 
Accident and 
Annuities 


valt 


STATI 


MONETARY 


3. Governt 
New York City 
ther center 
7 other reportir 


ND QUARTERLY 


PROFITS AND DIVIDI 
Manuf 
Net 

I 


orpor 


tane 


wturing 
profit after 
ind kindre 


extile mill pr 
Lumber and we 


ind allied prod: 


Paper 
r Revised Prelit 

tinsurance 
policyholders 

? Include 

qT he term ‘ 

tRevised se 
data back to Janu 4 

*Inchides Boston, Phil , troit n Fr Tt cele 

Effective with the E} n ret er ed (1987 . 


wr 


1 


for Ist 


previously published dat my for Ist rter of r ; } ipon ret 
nd « rters 1958 and Ist quarter 1959 (mil. d f ncome, 1]—2,666.8; 2,531.3; 2,783.9 


® Revision 


1 Industrial ¢ 





§ Or 
October 1959 


lso exclusion of cas! 


ajor changes. Se¢ 


lassification 


annuitie 


Manual 


34 


report 


nt 
inuary 


; 


for 


a 


1960 


nd 
1d 


as in proce 
1960 Federal Res 


most 


334.6. 


industries, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ’ wes De 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : : > 


FINANCE—Continued 


AND DIVIDENDS—Continued 


Continued 


mil. of dol 
do 
do 

do 


ordnance 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Balance N.Y.S.E. Members 
arrving Margin Accounts 


Bonds 


135, 448 
131, H 


“) 


133, 84 805 139, 
29, 438 15 3, 3) 144, Slt 


of dol 1, 043 110, 61¢ 3 23. 33 130, 050 
do 0 1! 
do M43 325 110, 61¢ 145, 1 A + | 130, 039 
do 5, 87 It : 105 lee 140, O18 , L24, 668 

- 119 - 


do ia , < 440 1 . 371 5, 309 


mil. of dol__|r 104 7 | 106,135 | 103,924 | 103, 478 » 106, 409 422 07 l ! 10H), 57# 


do 102, 2 102, 511 101, 253 | 100, 826 , 22 103, 826 | 102,723 506 | 1 0 i ‘ f 7 104, G89 
2, 538 1, 585 1, 573 , 1, 582 1, 617 ya | l 2t H22 


117, 895 117 20, 120, 441 120, 508 
114, 77 i] 117, 291 117, 311 
1,945 1, 982 





for Ist-4th quarters 1958; 419: 351; 359; 301 
te on p. 5-18 t Revisions for January-March 1959 will be shown later 9 Includes data not shown separately 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included in computing t ‘ ce of all listed bonds. 
resent number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series 
m average yields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond 
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Unless otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are show: 
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SECURITY MARKETS—Cor 


Bonds— Continued 


By group 
Industria 
Publie utility 
Railroad. __- 

Domestic municipa 
Bond Buyer (20 hon 
Standard and Poor’ 

U.S. Treasury bonds, t 


; 


( 


Stock 


Cash dividend payment 
Total dividend payment 


Finance 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilitie 
Communica 
Electric and gas 

Railroad 

Trade 


Miscellaneou 


tior 


Dividend rate 
stocks 
Dividend 
Industri 
Publie u 
Railroad (25 st 
Bank (15 stock 
Insurance (10 


Price per share, en 
Industrial (12 
Public utility 
Railroad 


Yield (200 ste 


Earnings per 
trial 


Outside > 
Fire insurance 
Securitie 
Total on all re 
Market v 


Market v 


Sha listed, 
Market value 
‘ 


t 


RRENT 


BUSINESS 


INANCE—Continued 











1960 





August 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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IN 


QUARTERLY 
mil. of dol 


do 
trans 
of dol 
do 
do 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Ex 


8, total 
M rar 


ts, net 
military 
mil 


excluding 


ibroad 
ry trar actions 
do 
do 


total 


do 
lo 


do 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 


of long tor 
do 
Value 


y reexport 


tal q : 


ist Republics 


: 


lies, total 9 


Venezuela 


Revised > Preliminary. 
DR ns for 1958-l1st quarter 1959 appear on 
Re ns f 
§Exclude special category 
qData inclu 
shipment 
Exclude 


tion 


special category” shipments. 


1 Less than $50,000. 


r balance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing 
r January 1958-January 1959 will be shown later. 

shipments and al] commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
le shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP military shipments (including, since early 1956, 
are as follows (mil, dol): June 1959-June 1960, respectively— 75.6; 114.6; 97.1; 79.7; 83.7; 102.2; 105.2; 77.7; 78.9; 117.2; 114.7; 94.0; 100.0 
9 Includes countries not shown separately 
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“¢ Novem- 


June | July August . Octobe oe 


I ] | 


18.6 
28.4 
10.3 
20 


23 


17.2 7 5. 6 f 19.9 
40.1 36. 6 d 31.4 
62.4 65. 4 
63.0 65.7 





62.6 66.1 54.5 


54.4 
? Includes carryovers of approximately $151 


». 1417. of the June 1960 SURVEY 
oExcludes military expenditures. 


69. 1 59. 3 
£o « 
52 


nillion from May and June; 


TERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





appropriate amounts 


are 


included in 


also 


> 
‘ 
‘ 


components 


“consumables and construc- 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 3 
BUSINESS STATISTICS t ¢ “i ; : Ma 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 


Value Continued 
Exports of U.S. merchar e, t q 
By economic classes 
Crude materia 
Crude foodstu 
Manufactures 
Semimanufa 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commodit 
Agricultural pr« 


ni 
1 fo 
tures § 


Cotton, unma uM 
Fruits, vegetable ur 
Grains and preparat 
Packinghouse prod 

Tobacco and manufa 


nifact 
} 


Nonagricultural pro 


Automobiles, part 
Chemicals and re 
Coal and related fue 
Iron and steel product 
Machinery, total§c” 
Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, ar 
Electrical 
Metalworking§ 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and prod 
Textiles and manufa 
General imports, tota 
By geographic region 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 


Northern North Amer 
Southern North Amer 
South America 
By leading countries 
Africa 
United Arab Reput 
Union of South Afr 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, includir 
Colony of Singapore 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Republic of Indone 
tepublic of the P 
Europe 
France... 
East Germany 
West Germany 
Italy. 
Union of Sovi 
United Kir 
North and South 
Canada 


Latin Americ 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chil 
Colomt 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consump 
By econon isse 
Crude materia 
Crude foodstuffs 
M anufacture 
Semimanufac 
Finished man 
By principal « 
Agricultural proc 
Cocoa (cacao) t 
Coffee 
Rubber, crud 





Revised 1 , | > Data for nanufactures reported as ‘‘spe 
included with finished mant *] \ uf i of t : re included in the nonagricultural products total ji 
ry, type 1 rt t j : ter rod s; excludes advanced manufactures. Revisions for ex} 


ports (prior to De 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and m 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | I | Nove n Decem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Jun July | Aug ber | Cctober| ber | ber 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICA 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


inds 
do 
lo 


406 | 30, 29% 
,401 | 11,033 


Local Transit Lines 


lass I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


il. of do 
do 
mil. of tons 


miltions 
Class I Railroads 


A.R P 


Waterway Traffic 


ss 


TIONS 





tude operations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaili, not inclu 
eparately 
the June 1960 SURVEY 
yber 1959 and January, April, and July 1960 cover 5 wee ther months, 4 week 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 7 wat —— 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 9 | I, . Seiad Janu ieee 
S STATISTICS I t r | October | ber er | ary | ai eres | Agee | Beg 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 


Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occupied r 
Rooms occupied 
Restaurant sales inde 
Foreign travel 
U.S. citizens: Arrivals 
Departure 
Aliens: Arrival 
Departures 
Passports issued an¢ 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passenger-n 
Passenger revenues 


; 


l renew 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers 
Operating revenues ¢ 
Station revenues 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, befo 
Net operating incom 
Phones in service, end 


Telegraph, cable, and radiot 

W ire-telegraph 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, 
Net operating revent 

Ocean-cable 
Operating revenue 
Operating expenses, ir 
Net operating revenur 

Radiotelegrap! 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, ir 
Net operating revenue 


LLIED PRODUC 


CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, prod t 
Acetylene 
Ammonia, synthetic anhy 


Calcium carbide (comn 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, 
Chlorine, gas 

Hydrochloric acid (100% 


Nitric acid (100% HNO 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (100% Ps 
Sodium carbonat od 
Sodium bichromate l 
Sodium hydroxide (100° 
Sodium silicate (solub] 


Sodium sulphates (anhydrou 
crude, salt cake 
Sulfuric acid (100% HS 


Organic chemic 
Acetic acid (s3 


Acetic anhydride, prod 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirir 
Alcohol, ethyl! 
Production . 
Stocks, end of month, t 
In industrial aleoho 
In denaturing plants 
Used for denaturatior 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (withdr 
Stocks, end of montt 


Creosote oil, production 
DDT, production 
Ethyl acetate (85%), pre 
Ethylene glycol, prod: 
Formaldehyde (37% HCHO 
Glycerin, refined, all grac 

Production 

Stocks, end of montl 
Methanol, production 

a ( of § 19 164 | 5 183 188 

Synthetic Tf { 2 5 22 22, 591 3, 23% 23 - 24,979 | 22,524 
Phthalic anhydride, productior ‘ l 5 2,73 ( 7, 091 23, : : 26, 483 30,675 | 31,476 

* Revised. ! Reflects r i definitions of visit mparison of Jar 1960 figure (on old basis) with data for January 1959 shows an increase of roughly 15 percent 

wT fl I rison base period; monthly data for 1953-July 1958 are available upon request 


13, 863 

®. ARS 
114, 344 108, 128 
140, 888 | 148, 791 47, 066 


25, 404 2! 2: 0 23, 500 25, 100 24, 200 
32, OOK : 42, 500 40, 100 40, 200 } 





t Revised series (first s! 
§Beginning with the Octobe 


3 g i Mount MeKinley, Alaska and Hawaii Nationa] Park, Hawaii. Comparable data for earlier periods wil 
later. 9? Includes data not shown set ly Revisior r 1957 and 1958 appear on p. 24 of the Apri] 1960 Survey. 
o'Data (except for alcohol) are rep d on ba 100-percent content of the specified materia] unless otherwise indicated. 





August 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS June | 


j 
Janu- 
ary 


Decem 
ber 


j 
| Nover 
October | Novem 


ber 


Septem 
ber 


July August | 
| 





} | 
Febru- | Maret 
ry 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 


406 
430, 240 


322 
437, 592 
24, 170 
326, 939 . : 7 313, 707 
74, 683 27,7 i 81, 808 


316 
530, 043 

62, 390 | 
438, 590 | 3 
25, 334 


of short tons 
short tons 
do 
do 


do 


Consumptior thous 
Exports, tota 

Nitrogenous 

Phosphate 1 

Potash mat 
371, 174 135, 795 
287, 017 
45, 418 
25, 985 
34, 857 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Imports, total 
Nitrogenou 

Nitrate of 
Phosphate 


Potash materia 


do 
ther phosphatic fertilizers (100% 


114, 563 


Potash deliv 
Superphosp! 

A.P.A.)-4 
241, 784 
377, 896 


70, 876 


276, 912 


short tons 
ao 


Productior 

Stocks, er f montt 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
hipments 

of Ib 

do 

factory shipments 

mil 


wder thous 124 
80, 606 
1 lacquer 
of dol 
do 


do 


175.9 
106. 5 
60.4 
Sulfur (native 
Productior 
Stocks 


347 
4, 079 


thous. of lone tons 
f month r 





producer end ¢ 


PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 


SYNTHETIC 





nixed es 





ter plastics 
thous 
aterial 


rod ind tubes 


Vinyl restr 
Alkyd resi 


100, 
, 200 25, 
12, 363 
Il, 
110, 
24 


428 
34 
0OO7 
i, 748 


Rosin mo 
Polyester re 
Polyethyler 


Miscellaneo 


686 
477 


7 22, 434 


tective coatings 





30, 928 | 


147, 895 | 


1, 146 
547, 14 
36, 063 
413, 006 
&3, ORS 


BA2, 8OF 
169, 045 
39, 043 

6, G18 


41,117 


232, 181 


252, 501 


| 318, 782 


1960 


<, 4 1, 43! 
4v 2 | 641, 607 
46, RRR 
522, 742 

60, 621 | 


694, 324 


274, 835 
134, 008 
48, 265 
15,041 


37, 563 








ELECTRIC POWER 


total t 


Productior lustrial 
64. B46 65, 499 5, 27 70, & 71, 532 
Electric uti 5B, SRS 58, 032 | 64, 021 
By fuels 48, 321 47, 529 51, 007 
By waterpower 1, 254 , 482 ,% 10,2 1, 03 u 2, 68: 13,014 


5A2 


of kw 


359 


pally owned utilities 
673 | 


ublicly owne 


Privately I 
Other pr t 


Industrial estal 
By fuel 
By water} 


Sales to ultiz 
Commercial 
Small ligt 

Large li 


Railways 
Residenti 
Rural (dist 
Street and } 
Other publi 
Interdepartn al 
Revenue fron ules to 
Electric Instit 


it 1 rate 
hway lighting 


thorit 
ithorities 


(Edison 
of dol 


ultimate customers 


mil 


GAS 





Manufactured and mixed gas 
Customers quarter, 
Resident 
Industri 


quarterly):t 
total 9 thousands 2, 866 
do | 2,674 
do 189 


2, ono 
» 420 


171 





nercial 
570 
44 
156 


511 
344 
154 


mil. of therms 
do 
do 


Sales to consur 
Residential 


Industrial 





Revenue fror consumers, total 
70.9 . " 74.9 
53.5 : . 57.8 
16.7 16.6 


“mil of dol 
do 
do 





Reside 


Industrial 


ntia 





nercial 
minary Data beginning March 1960 are not comparable with those for earlier periods becaus« 
are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
tate is as follows (thous. short tons 
hown separately. {Revisions for January 1958-April 1959 will be shown later 


p. 20 of the January 1960 Survey. Manufactured and mixed ¢ 


Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma 
1950—January-March, 316; April-June, 303; July-September, 60; October-December, 73; 1960 
o' Data prior to 1959 exclude protective coa 


as re Visions for ist and 2d quarters of 1958 are upon 


of reclassification of some companies fri 
According to quarterly reports from Virginia, 


aVailabl 


67, OR2 
60, 344 
47, 308 


3, 036 


48, 932 
11, 412 


Has 


m small to large 


March, 222. 
tElectric-power production 


Jal 


ting 


iuary 


request 





S-26 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless other wise Stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1960 


Apr 


GAS— Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quart 
Residential 
Industrial and comme 


Sales to consumer 
Residential 
Industrial and comn 


Revemue from sales to 
Residential 


Industrial and comr 4 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO 


ALCOHOLIC BEVER 


Production 
Taxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of mont} 
Distilled spirits (total) 
Produetion 
Consumption, appar 


Taxable withdrawn 
Stocks, end of month 
Imports 
Whisky 
Production 
raxable withdraw 
Stocks, end of mont 
Imports 
Rectified spirits and win 


Whisky 
Wines and distilling mater 
Effervescent wines 
Productior 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of month 
Imports 
Still wines 
Production 
Taxable withdr 
Stocks, ¢ 
Import 
Distilling material 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Butter, creamery 
Production (fact 
Stocks, cold stora 
Price, wholesale, 92-s 
Cheese: 
Productton (factory 
American, whole m 
w 
Stocks, cold torage, , ae 8 2 
American, whole mf} > 4’ O87 . . te ae Buy _ 5) 2 2 
Imports 4 ‘ y " of —o ret é “1,7 22 240, 956 
Price, wholesale, Ar : 7 2 } 4,738 
Condensed and ev: rat t ’ JI . 104 
Productton, « 
Condense: ’ ; ; - 
ont ngoeraed, a ; : ‘ . “2 4 I 132 136, G00 160, G00 
Condensed (<weet ; . P p ' 
Evaporated (umsweet ‘ 26) ~ - p- od ' a F 
Rupert oad . 1, 2 << 35, O54 
Condensed (sweeter : , ; : _ 
Evaporated (unsweet ; : - eo &, 140 . ‘ 2 10 
Price, manufacturers’ ayer ’ ‘ 027 
Evaporated (unsw 
Fluid milk 
Production on farm , - . 
Utilization in n f tst 4 - ; : } 10, 862 | 
Price, wholesale, } ' to). ne ; x , ‘ 5, Ost 3, Ou 3, 789 4, 335 
Dry milk . 7] 1.19 
Production: t 
Dry whole mil +} P P . 
Nonfat dry mil} . . ‘ 00 9, GK 
Stocks, manufacturer ‘ ’ ‘ n Fey ! y JH », SOO 167, 400 
Dry whole milk ‘ ° ‘ o4 
Nonfat dry milk r . - . np 4 y - | 6, 322 
Exports ‘ é | 102, 2 ) 101, 646 
Dry whole mi ‘ a 
Nonfat dry nm oF . - - -- 3, 68 
Price, manufacture , ‘ 1, 19, 128 
milk (human f 


’ Revised P 
Alaska include 


NnCciuds 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


. i 
| 1959 
‘ , —; = 


leet « 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Novem 
| October | Abeg 


July August 


Decem 
ber 


Janu- 
eT i 
| 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


thous. of bu 


No. of carloads salad 


thous 


of bu 


No. of carloads 


thous. of Ib 


ac 


thous. of ewt 
No. of carloads 
York 

lol. per 100 t 


New 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


rlen rn, oats, rye, wheat)f. thous. of bu 


te do 
arkets sas do 
f month 
do 
do 
do 


per 
do 


iry market 
of mont? 


1 and flour ¢ thou 


arket al! grades 


do 
trea)? 3 do 
3, white (Chicago) _.dol. per bu 


do 
(cleaned 
mil. of Ib 
thous. of It 
dol. per It 


cleaned 


m estimate thous. of bu 
r primary market do 
lomestic, end of month __.do 
nneapolis). dol. per bu 


of bu 
do 
do 
of bu 
do 


mil 
thous 


do 


of bu 
of bu 
, and 
of bu 
do 


do 
do 


~apolis 
dol. per bu 
do 


do 
ill grades do 


1 December | estimate of 1959 crop 


ot reported until berinr 
nuary 1959 for export 


prior thereto, 


on basi 


104, 622 


22, 339 


51, 078 


* 247,71 


86, 660 


368, 623 | 406,382 | 308, 930 
1,295.1 
403,845 530, 068 
05,241 


+114, 937 


34, 408 36, 425 
26, 762 33, 542 


2. 205 2. 241 
1. 936 1. 993 
1. 801 1. 867 
2. O87 2. 248 
? August 
crop year (July f 
of indicate gTain series W 

of varying moisture content 


ing of new 


2. 281 


timate of 1960 crop 
t 0 ur wheat 


fr 


wned by Com 


‘ «lity Credit Corporation and stored off far1 n 
ber, and December are not strictly comparable with those for ot 


t 


293 


2. 048 


g 


he 


83, Sse 


44, 259 


4, 602 


408, 016 


9, 431 


464, 69S 


3.6, ORB 360, 091 
906, 970 844, DRS 


1243, 261 


12, 829 


3. 804 


23, 101 


$80, 402 


522, 243 W2, 137 


39, 953 
33, S02 


46.001 
39, 978 


S 





Octot or corT 
§Excludes a s amount 


2 Bags of 100 Ib 


percent 


wn steel 
r months, largely 


and woo 


len bin 
because of 


75,14 
Si, 24 


WR, 707 73, 218 


MH. e7TR | 4. O75 

217, R81 | 201, O04 
AT. 4 

174, 140 





S—28 ‘ * CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless ctherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| Decem Janu Febru 
he ry 


| 
March | April 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued | 


Wheat flour 
Production 
Flour 
Operations, percent 
Offal 
Grindings of wheat 
Stocks held by mil 


Exports 
Prices, wholesale 
Spring, short patent 


Winter, hard, short patent 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves 
Slaughter (federally inspect 
Calves 
Cattle 
Receipts, principal 1 
Shipments, feeder, t 
Prices, wholesale 
Beef steers (Chicag« 
Steers, stocker and feec 
Calves, vealers (Nat] 
Hos :: 
Slaughter (federally 
Receipts, principal mar 
Prices 
Wholesale, average 


Hog-corn price rati« 
bu. of corn equ 
Sheep and lambs 

Slaughter (federally in 
Receipts, principal mar 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 
Prices, wholesale 

Lambs, average (Chic 

Lambs, feeder, good 


MEATS 
Total meats: 
Production (carcass we 
slaughter 
Stocks (excluding lard 


Exports (including lard 

Imports (excluding lar« 
Beef and veal 

Production, inspected 

Stocks, cold storage, « 

Exports 

Imports 

Price, wholesale, 

(600-700 Ibs iy 

Lamb and mutton 

Production, inspected 

Stocks, cold storage, et 
Pork (including lard), pr 


4, 830 
11, 188 


1, 088. 7 
Pork (excluding lard 


Production, inspected 
Stocks, cold storage, er 
Exports 
Import 
Prices, wholesale 
Hams, smoked, comr ‘ ‘ 20 , 151 : 
Fresh loins, 8-12 It ! Yor ‘ ‘4 - 
Lard 
Production, inspected 
Stocks, dry and cold st 
Exports. ; 
Price, wholesale, refin 


819, 880 | 
337, 921 

7, 828 
11, 832 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poultry 
Slaughter (commercial prod ‘ ' = 
Stocks. cold storage (f I P man? 


nou 0, 34 6, 43 +14 ‘ 2 316, 686 261, 493 
rurkey f 6, RS 3 9 176 ‘ 


123, 054 
Price, in Georgia produc 
Eggs 
Production on farms 
Stocks, cold storage, er 
Shell 
Frozen 
Price, whok 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODU( 


Cocoa (cacao) beans 
Imports (incl. shell 


17, 997 20, 093 
Price, wholesale, Accra 


331 . 30 3 20 271 





r Revised > Prelin j J nr , I r lard p I nd ansas City prices, 95 percent patent. January 1960 prices « 
1959: $5.500 (Minneapx ! Kar Cit B I ‘ ‘ \ 1); January 1960 figure cattle and calves, 9 State 


ire for 100 pounds in bu 1959 price at Chicago, $33.00 9 Cases of 30 dozen 





1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and al 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | Sentene 1 I~ 


ovem-| Decem w- | Febr 
BUSINESS STATISTICS June | July | August = | October | vem- | Decer Janu Febru 


her | ber ary ary 


Mar 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—C | 


nporters’, dealers’), ¢ 
thous. of b 
quarterly total 
1,472 1, 621 
738 601 
No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib , K | SA! ‘ 353 373 
urers’ sales thous. of dol 5 13 126,000 121,000 | 108,000 | 101, 600 1 2 7 76, 104 


i of montl thous. of Ib 7 200, § j 240,2 237,586 242,153 | 232,009 q 1 53 J ) ; 146, 57 5, 149 


{f mont? 
thous. of Spanish tons r 3,8! 3: 2, 83 2, 247 , 06% 1, 780 | 


pply (raw basis) 
i receipts | 

short tons 7 Zi, 79, 589 3: 27 849, 769 
off-shore, total 9 ... do 73 618, 316 ? »3 | 251, 474 


Puerto Rico do 7,555 | 181,040 i 155, 091 


| 919, O41 
< ption d ) 909, 235 
vestock feed ‘ 8 10 10, 706 
ed, end of montt | 
: thous. of short tons 
short tons 


do 
dol. per It 


dol. per 5 lb 
dol. per Ib 
thous. of It 


mil. of Ib 
d of mont? 
mil. of It 
do 
1 of mont! 
mil. of It 


do 
i of mont? 


mil aL 
1. ort 


ered: eastern U 


per lt 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


mil. of It 
do 
nd of month 
do 
inedible:% 
| do 
do 
end of month 
do 


do 
do 
irehouse), end of monthO 
mil. of Ib 
Inects 
nd refined) 
do 
do 


do 

do 

products do 
refined (factory and warehouse), 
mil. of Ib 

do 


} 


do 
do 
i products do 2 
ned (factory and warehouse) 
mil. of Ib 30.8 





Beginning April 1960, data include Government Services Administration stocks and are not comp 
tRevisions for January 1956-March 1959 for confectionery will be shown later; those for January-November 
128-1-08 ? Includes data not shown separately §Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey 
ble data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oil which may be obtained from Census reports 
exclude quantities used in refining ©Consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, ar 


> Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali refir 





Unless otherwise stated, st: hre 11 
descriptive notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


' 8 and 1960 
edition of 


A} 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODI 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUC¢ 


Vegetable o ire 
Cottonseed 
Consum ptior 
Stocks (at « 
Cottonseed cak 
Production 
Stocks (at ol 
Cottonseed oil 


ed 
Consum ptior 
Stocks, 


Flaxseed 
Consumptior 
Stocks (at oll m . 
Price, wholesale (N« 
Anseed oil 
Production, crude 
Consumption in er 
Stocks, crude and ref 

end of month 
Price, wholesal 


Soybean cake 
Production 
Stocks (at oil n 

Soybean oll 
Production 

Crude 

Refined 
Consumptior 
Stocks. crude 

end of month 
Price, wholesale (refir 


TOBACCO 


ea 
Production (crop estir 
“tocks, dealers’ ar I 
total 
Exports, including 
Imports, including 
Manufactured product 
Production, manufact 
Chewing, plug, 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumption (withdr 
Cigarettes l 
Tax-free 
Tax-paid 
Cigars (1 
Manufa 


Exports, cig 


PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS 
Export 
Value, total 
Calf and kip skir 
Yattle hide 


ATHER 
Production 
Calf and whole kip 
Cattle hide and 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lamt 


Prices, wholes 
Sole, bends, 
Upper, chron 





’ Revised 

| Beginr 

2 December 
’Productior 
*New serie 


? Include 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


thous. of pair 
except athletic, 
thous. of pairs 


do 


do 


ide upper, 
1947-498 = 100 
lyear welt 
1947-49 = 100 


tality do 


(100 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


150. ¢ 146.7 14¢ 
132. 0 l 132. ( 


146.7 l4f 
133. 7 133, 


IBER AND MANUFACTURES 





LUMBER-—ALL TYPES 


Mar turers As 


lation 


SOFTWOODS 


do 
do 
d. ft 


do 
do. 


R. L 
r M bd. ft 
R. 1 


x4 ¢ 
lol. per M bd. ft 


do 
s, end of 
bad. ft 
M bd. ft 


rds, N 3, 1 ££ 
dol. per M bd. ft 
HARDWOOD 


FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 


M bd. ft 
do. 
do 
do. 

..do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do... 
qtrly. total 
, Surface measure. 


Not entirely comparable with data prior to month 


lata for January 1947 


68, 081 
434 


82. 310 


4,200 
12, OOK 
3, 050 
4, 300 
10, 225 





noted 2 Revision for Ist qtr. 1950 


April 1960 will be shown later § 


240,868 M 


Not comparable with data through 1958 whic 


sq. ft 
h cover 


t Effective 


diffe 


the July 1960 Survey, 


tion 
tion 





tistic ( 1 und 


Unless otherwise stated 1 
> 


descriptive notes are shown ir 59 edition o 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


IRON 


Foreign tra 
Iron and steel pro 
factures and ferr 
Exports, total t ¢ 
Steel mill produc 
Scrap t 
Imports, total t¢ 
Steei mill product 
Scrap 


Iron and Steel Scrap 
Production and receipts, t 
Home scrap produced 
Purchased scrap recei 
Consumption, total 


’ end 


Stocks, consumers’, ¢ 


Iron ore (operations ir 
Mine production 
Shipments from mine 
Importst 


U.S. and foreign ore 
Receipts at iron ar 
Consumption at tror 
Exports 
Stocks, total, end 

At mines 
At furnace yard 
At U.S. docks 


fr 


Manganese (manganese 


Pig Iron ard Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron 
Production (excel. blast f 


Consumpticn 
Stocks (consumers’ 


Prices 
Composite 
Basic (furnace 
Found No. 2, 

Castings, gray iron 

Orders, unfilled, for sal 


Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable ir 
Orders, unfilled, for 


Shipments, total 
For sale 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factures 


Steel ingots and stee! for 
Production 
Percent of capacity 
Index 
Steel castings 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total 
Steel forgings (for sale 
Orders, unfilled, en 
Shipments, total 
Drop and upset 
Prices 
Composite, finishe 
Stee] billets, rerolling, 


Structural shapes (cart 
Steel scrap, No. 1 hea 
Composite (5 marke 
Pittsburgh district 


Steel, Manufactured Products 
Barrels and drums, stee 
Orders, unfilled, end 
Shipments 
Cans, metal, shipment 
total for sale and 
Food ® 
Shipments for sale 
Closures (for glass contair 
Crowns, production 


Steel products, net shipm 
Total (all grades 
Semifinished prod 
Structural shape 
Plates 
Rails and accessorie 
r Revised Pr 
9,832 
t Rev 
see note I 
*New ser 
mill product 
t Scattered rev 
* For 1960, 7 


epresent 


RRENI 


METALS AND MANUF 


BUSINESS 


ACTURES 
a 

















398. 3 356. 2 


120. 8 137.9 


100. 1 107.8 
0698 OGOR 


05. 00 95. 00 


0617 0617 


40. 04 34. 16 
43. 00 346. 00 


s but formerly 


ry tinplate 


iilable upon re 


1960 


1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | - ; : Tar 
BUSINESS STATISTICS June July Augu bes ctober . on 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES— ‘continued 


IRON AND STEEL—Continued 


Steel. Manufactured Products—Continued 
nte-Continned 
te thous. of short tons 
ht shapes lo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
lo 
do 


thous. of short ton 
j 


+} lo 


mestic thous. of short tons 
+ 1 


do 
lo 
nd of mont! 
f short tons 
lol. per It 


or 





mil. of Ib 
lo 


do 


do 


of short ton 
do 
do 
lo 
: 


lol. per it 


shipments 


mil. of lb 
do 


do 


long tons 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

nth. do 
dol. per Ib 


| 
>| 


thous. of short tons 
; do 
° do 

ie zine content) 
do 


do.. 


, from domestic and 
thous. of short tons. .| 70. { AS. 5 5. 5 l 5 7 69.5 
tion, total 5 : ‘ 3.8 





88. 1 
5. ¢ 








Stocks, et 
Producet 
Consumer do... 2 
Price, prime ern (St. Louis). dol. per Ib... 1100 1100 
minary Part of August 1959 production is included in December 1959 data 
production, 95.8; 86.8; 96.9; 99.5; 100 5; lead mine production, 23.6; 21.4; 21.2 21.4 
metal content 
February 1960 SuRVEY to include monthly estimate of secondary 
ted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producer introduced in January 1959; revisions 
hruarv 1960 SURVEY to include monthly estimate of le sd recovered from nonreportine secondary smelters und lead recove i fr sopper-base scrap; re visio 
und secondary smelters’ stocks of le id in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 


169. 4 182.0 192. 0 1u3 lt 176. 2 5 : 144 
RG. 2 90. 2 | 93. 2 | 92.6 ¢ 95.0 \ 100.3 17.3 100 
1100 1133 ‘ 1250 25 1288 1300 13K 





2 Revisions for January-May 1959 (units a 
20.4: lead consumption, 89.1; 85.1; 85.4; 91.6 


Juminum recovered by nonreporting producers 
for 1958 are st nint nuary 1960 SURVEY 


ury 1960 SURVEY o' Consumers’ 
8 are available upon request 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS J ; tobe : 


) I J 
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eT ber ary 





METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXCEPT ELECTRIK 


Radiators and convect 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Oil burners:7 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montt 
Stoves and ranges, dome 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
Gas (inel. bungalow 
Kerosene, gasoline, 


Stoves, domestic heatir 
Coal and wood 
Gast 
Kerosene, gasoline, 


Warm-air furnaces (force 
shipments, totalAf 
Gas 
Oil 
Solid fuel 
Water heaters, 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit 
Blowers and fans, new 
Unit-heater group, ne 

Foundry equipment (ne 

monthly aver 

Furnaces, industrial, ne 
Electric processing 
Fuel-fired (except for 


Industrial trucks (electr 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-type 

Industrial trucks and 
shipments 


Machine tools (metal-cuttir 
New orders (net), tot 
Domestic ° 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Estimated backlog 


Other machinery and eqr 
Construction machiner 


Tractors, tracklay 
Tractors, wheel (cont 
Tractor shovel | é 
and tracklaying ty 
Farm machines and 
excluding tractor 
Tractors, wheel (exc 
highway types 
Pumps (steam, power, centr 
orders 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive 


Household electrical apy 
Ranges (incl. built-ir 


tefrigerators and hon 
Vacuum cleaner tar 


Washers, sales billed 
Radio sets, productior 
Television sets (incl. cor 
Electronic tubes and ser 


Insulating materials ar 
Insulating materials, 


Steel conduit (rigid 


Motors and generators, « 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction r 
New orders, gros 
Billings 

Direct current m 
New order 
Billin 





r Revised 

3 Represent 

ABeginnin 

o'Includes 
A pril 1960 

P Revision 

t Revisions for 

*New seric fr 

OData exclude « ‘ ] g exp ota I 

§Radio productior mpr me, port t mode i 1 sets include com n models. Data for June, 8 
1959 and March f { 





Unless other wise 
descriptive notes are 


stated, statistics through 1958 and 
shown in the 1959 edition of 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


June 


July | naaieget 


Novem- 


October | 


er 


Decem 
ber 


1960 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUC 








thous. of short tons 
is, end of mo..do 


dol. per short ton 
at mime lo 
of short tons 
ull delive total ¢ 
thous. of short ton 
do 
do 
do 
do 


thous 


ries 


i mining industries, total 


nd beehive 
do 


1d of month 
of short tons 70. 440 
( ‘ 3, 49% 5, 37 7,6 0, 78 50, 46, 084 
5 ya) 5 i d 168 
24, O53 


11, 916 


23, 722 


242 


‘ ‘ - ll 


a 


; 
} 
1 
1 


do 
yl. per short ton 


do 


wr at mine 


at mine 





thous. of short tons 
do 
do 
do | 


do 

do 

do 
plants), f.0.b 
per short ton 


ant 
; 


mercl 


PETROLEUM 


ont? 


AND PRODUCTS 


num be 
per bt 


dol. { 
of bt 


thou 


recent of capacity 


r 
l 
" 


thous 


of bbl 


2, 447 | 


244, 316 


ended 


total 


do). 4 
, Serv 


ywhn later 

Septem! 
ted 

ict WasTr 


do 
ete.tdo 


do 


do 
do 


do 
do 
lol. per gai 
ice stations, 
lol. per gal 


9 Includes data not showr 


follows 


er 


Data begi 
eported prit 
us 


short tons 


270, 370 
137, 141 
6, 063 | 
34, 161 
36, 068 


8, 983 
3, 671 | 
13, 440 
15, 165 


819, 179 | 


832, 470 


253, 091 
31, 82 


514, 088 


124, 580 
1,814 


183, 022 


13, 056 SY 


115 110 


213 217 


eparately 
Oil wells completed 


re included as part of domestic supply and deman 
ning 1960 for jet fuel and kerosene a 


as “‘jet.”” A 
nthrac ; 


l See 


ur 


§ In 
August al 


1,645; 1,598 


ludes 


1 begin 


588 


291, v4 313, 08S 


222, 969 
20, 156 


| Wy, 449 
27, 618 
31, 879 
29, 04 

— 28, 480 


29, 421 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


10, 064 
3, 333 
4,419 
23, 
845, 914 


257, 


. 108 





207 


nonmarketable catalyst coke 


ptember); domestic demand 


» with January 


of not 


1,404 I COKE Sl: WO 


je 


l 


3Y¥; 


fuel 


1959 and January 
t comparable with earlier data because } 


160 


202 


(February 


1960, respec 
; 


‘ fh 
et fuel 


136; oven < 


dSeple! 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PETROLEUM, COAL, 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
Refined petroleum products—( 
Aviation gasoline 

Production 

Exportst 

Stocks, end of mont! 
Kerosene: § 
Production 
Stocks, end of montt 
Price, wholesale, bulk 


Distillate fuel oil 
Production 
Importst 
Exports! 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. I 


Residual fuel oil 
Production 
Importst 
Exportst 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Price, wholesale (Okl 

Jet fuel:§ 

Production 
Stocks, end of m 

Lubricants 

Production 


Asphalt 
Production 
Stocks, end ofr 

Liquefied petroleun 
Production 
Transfers from 
Stocks 

refineries 


Asphalt and tar product 
Asphalt roofing, t 
Roll roofing and 
Shingles, all type 


Asphalt siding 
Insulated sidir 
Asphalt board prod 


Saturated felts 





PULP, PAPER, A 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipt 
Consumy 
Stocks, en 

Waste paper 
Consumptio 
Stocks, end 


wooD 


Productior 

Total, al 

Dissolving ar 
Sulfate 


Sulfite 


| grad 


Ground wood 
Defibrated or exp! 
Soda, 

Stocks, enc 

Total, all mi 

Pulp mill 
Paper and be 
Nonpaper mil 


Exports, all ¢ 
Dissol ving 
All other 

Imports, all grade 
Dissolving and speci 
All other 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


027 


All paper and be ] 
Paper and board, t ] rt tor ; 2 901 ; 3 
Paper 2 5 1, 227 3 1, 27 1, 370 
Paperboard i ( 1, 31 177 1, 31 : 1, 375 
Wet-machine board 14 14 
Construction paper : y ‘ : ‘ : : 269 | 





ed > Prelit rect 

; TRe vi or for 1958 ate f | impo inal fuel « n t ral from gasoline plant 

tillate fuel x I ne); lubricar por anuary ist); ¥ pulp—exports (June 
ary and November 


>See last senter 





August 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Septem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | August or 


PAPER 


1960 URVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1959 


October | 
| 


PULP. PAPER, AND PRINTING—Cont 


AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


wsprint, and paper 

‘ulp Association | 
thous. of short tons 939.3 899. 0 ) 1, 008. 0 

nonth 9 do 741.3 7R5. : 707. 7 5 725. 2 | 

do 1,099. 9 022.5 7 1,191.8 | 
lo a2 990.8 
do 580.9 | 


do | 
do 79.8) 74.4 

do | 151.1 

do....| 15 29. 3 144.1 | 
do ‘ : { 131 


! 9) 1 5 2.8 | mit 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
, “A” grade, English 
dol. per 100 Ib 


thou 


do 
principal port 
per short ton 134. 40 134. 40 


PRINTING 


mber of editions 


Novem-| Decem 


1 


ber | ber 
! 





RUBBER 


RUBBER 
49, 049 


74, 172 
48, 375 


per It . 346 | 350 


long tons 106, 71¢ 114, 316 
do 91,810 | 93, 845 
do 170, 560 | 176, 604 
do 28, 103 26, 261 


do | 26, 158 
do 25, 033 
do } 23,448 


rIRES AND TUBES 


wrrected May 1 exclude estima 
on a new definition of a book and are r 

1@ paper o"As repo 1 by publishe 
later 


UCTS 


Janu 


ary 


inued 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finished cement 
Percent of capacity 
Shipments, finished cement 
Stocks, end of month 
Finished... 
Clinker-... 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


chipments:f 
Brick, unglazed (commor 


Structural tile, ept faci 
Sewer pipe and fittings, vi 
Facing tile (hollow), glaz 


Floor and wall tile and 
glazed 
Price index, brick (common 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipment 


Sheet (window) glass, shipr 
Plate and other flat glas 
Glass containers: t 

Production. 


Shipments, domestic, tot 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food 
glasses, and fruit 


Beverage 

Beer bottles 

Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household 
Dairy products 


Stocks, end of month 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS! 


Crude gypsum, quarterly 
Imports 
Production 


Calcined, production, qt 


Gypsum products sold or 
Unealeined use 
Industrial uses 
Building uses 

Plasters 
Base-coat 
All other (ine) 


Lath 
Wallboard 
All other$ 





APPAREI 


Hosiery, shipments 
Men’s apparel, cutting 
Tailored garment 
Suits 
Overcoats and topcoat 


Coats (separate), dre 
Trousers (separate 
Shirts (woven fabric 


Work clothing 
Dungaree 


Shirts 


§ Compri 
q Data for 
AReavisi 
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STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODI 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS 





Augu 


1960 


April 


1960 





August 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ——— ta 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | ntem 
pten 


" | 
| Novem- Decem Janu 
| ber ber ary 


| | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS June July August ber October 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 








COTTON 


thous. of running bales , 5 ° 9,712 | * 13,372 |r! 14,089 | 2 14, 356 
nt 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bal 


do 


do 
do... 


.-do. 


do....| 
.do... 
do... 

--| 

| 

| 

| 


( do 
und cents per Ib. 
, average 14 markets 

cents per Ib. 


| 

thous. of bales__| 
do | 

do. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


tem spindles 4t | } 
ing day, total ..thous 262 i 273 326 3 , 19, 310 
. do 5 17, 500 


tal millions : 11, 089 ¢ 5 ), 844 
do 2 titad 
do } 


ones or tubes 


dol. per Ib. | 
: do 
} 


over 12 inches in width, 
mil. of linear yd 
thous. of sq. yd 

do 


cents per It 
oz./sq. yd cents per yd 
do 


cl 48 x 44-48 do 
MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


mil. of It 
do 
do 
do 


thous. of Ib. _} 
do 
do 
do 


mil. of Ib 
do... 


— per Ib. 


—— 


yven fabrics 

total 9 t_.thous. of linear yd 618, 31¢ 
excl, tire fabric do 407, 961 
nylon mixtures ay 84, 429 


thous. ef sq. yd. 14, 135 11, 665 13, 77 


Import ..thous. of It 
Price, raw, AA enie dol. per Ib 
Production, fabr t al thous, of linear yd. 


thous. of Ib__| 4 27,020 21, 482 5A7 20, 688 421, 011 
do #14, i148 9, 776 13, 612 15, 55 12, 208 415,773 





20, 569 18, 837 25, 212 2: 730 20, 565 
9, 75 7, 191 7, 367 i } ), 573 10, 40 


to December 13 ? Ginnings to January | ‘ i of 1959 crop 
\ 9 month shown 
licated, except as noted 
ember 1959 and March and June 1960 cover £ eK r | ind for « , 4 weeks 


lable upon request 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 
Wool prices, raw, clean t 
Good French comt 
Graded territory, fine 
Graded fleece, 3/8 t 
Australian, 64s, 70s, 
Knitting yarn, worsted 
wholesale price 
Woolen and worsted wo. 
Production, quarter]; 
Apparel fabrics, tota 
Other than Governn 
Men’s and boys 
Women’s and « 
Prices, wholesale, suit 
Flannel, men’s an 
Gabardine, women’ 


} 


1} 


TRANSPORTAT 


AIRCRAF'I 


Manufacturers of com 
Aircraft, engines, proj 
Orders, new (net ] 
Sales (net), quarterly t 
Backlog of orders, tot 
For U.S. military 
Civilian aircraft 
Shipments 
Airframe weight 


Exports (commercial 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, totait 
Passenger cars (new 
Trucks and buse 

Imports (cars, trucks 
Passenger cars (new 

Production, truck trail 
Complete trailers, tot 

Vi 


n bodie 


Registrations 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway (¢ 
Freight cars 
Shipments, tota 
Equipment m 
Domestic 
Railroad and priv 


New orders, totalt 
Equipment manuf: 
Domestic 
Railroad and pr 
Unfilled orders, end 
Equipment manuf 
Domestic 
Railroad and priv 
Passenger cars (equiy 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Unfilled orders, enc 
Domestic 


Association of Americar 
Freight cars (class I 
Number owned or le 
Held for repairs, per 
Locomotives (class | 
Diesel-clectr ind ele 
Owned or leased, 
Serviceable, enc 
Installed in service 
Unfilled orders, enc 


Exports of locomotives, t 
dustrial type 


eT 
| 


18 





18 


18, 198 


14 
14 





1960 
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